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From the Athenzum. 


Sketches of German Life, and Scenes from the War 
of Liberation in Germany. Partl. Murray. 


Tus isa selection from the memoirs, &c., of 
Herr Varnhagen von Ense, by Sir Alexander Duff 
Gordon—deserving of more than ordinary attention. 
Though the writer does not take a high rank among 
the authors of modern Germany in right either of 
original talent or any peculiar charm of style as a 
narrator, he is easy, circumstantial and trustworth 
—with just that slight touch of prosiness whic 
authenticates his communications by showing him 
to be more intent on matter than on manner. He 
has lived, too, among distinguished people, and in 
stirring times. His wife, the celebrated Rahel, 
was acknowledged as one of the intellectual queens 
of Germany ; and her thoughts and opinions were 
eagerly courted by some of its most learned and 
most powerful men. This book tells us how ‘he 
writer held colloquy with Richter, took 2 part in 
the battle of Aspern, and mingled in the at 
world of Paris shortly after the marriage of Napo- 
Jeon to Maria Louisa. We mention these passages 
somewhat disconnectedly, for the pur of show- 
ing the wide range which Herr von Ense’s ** Ree- 
ollections’’ embrace. Since we have thus vio- 
lated order, let us be further permitted for the 
moment, in place of many extracts, to give com- 
plete 


A gorgeous masque of pageantry and fear— 


as the tragedy was eloquently styled by a poet— 
which has nowhere else been so cireumstantially or 
so vividly described. We allude to the memorable 
ball of the Austrian ambassador given at Paris in 
1810.— 

“ The Ist of July was, after several delays, fixed 
upon as the day for the ball; the emperor and 
Maria Louisa had accepted the invitation, so that 
there could be no further change. The men re- 
doubled their exertions, and worked day and night. 
Those were lucky whose turn came to work by 
night, for the mid-day heat was intolerable, and 
made the stones and the wood almost too hot to 
touch. The greatest art was required to preserve 
the trees and flowers to be used at the ball, as 
everything was parched up by the heat. The am- 
bassador lived in the Hétel de Montesson, a large 
house with a court on one side and a garden on the 
other, in the Rue de Mont Blanc. But this space 
was not reckoned sufficient for the extraordinary 
entertainment to be given, and the neighboring 
hotel was expressly hired for the occasion. The 
necessary communications were made, and the 
rooins duly arranged for their several purposes 
An immense room had been thrown out into the 
garden, adjoining the reception-rooms, the whole 
built of planks by artists who had constructed sim- 
ilar works for former entertainments. The roof 
and sides were covered outside with cerecloth, and 
lined with tapestry : mirrors, candelabras, and col- 
ored lamps ornamented the walls. The pillars 
which the centre from a species of gal- 
lery which ran round the room, were coated with 
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the richest stuffs, and festoons of artificial flowers. 
muslin, and gauze were hung in all directions. 
Gold and silver chains connected by draperies and 
flowers with the other ornaments of the saloon, 
supported magnificent lustres. On an elevated 
stage covered with a gold embroidered carpet, at 
the further extremity of the room, two thrones had 
been erected, in front of which the floor had been 
prepared for dancing. ‘There were three entrances . 
one towards the back, near the thrones, leading to 
the interior of the house, was intended for the 
household ; in the front towards the garden on the 
left, was a long and broad gallery, built of the 
same materials, and ornamented in the same man- 
ner as the saloon, which ran all along the back of 
the hotel, and served to connect the rooms and the 
garden. ‘lo the right, opposite this gallery, a 
stage had been erected for the musicians, the only 
access to which was by a staircase outside. A 
handsome doorway which led directly from the 
garden by a flight of broad steps, wide enough to 
allow the passage in and out of a huge mass of 
human beings, was the chicf entrance into the saloon. 
The greatest care was taken that everything should 
be magnificent, suitable, and convenient ; nothing 
was neglected that could distinguish this ball frem 
all others. As an inscription was to be placed 
over the doorway, it was determined that it should 
be in the German tongue. * * ‘The important 
day at length arrived, everything was completed, 
and even those last and most busily employed were 
able to devote themselves to the adornment of their 
own persons ; and here the Austrians had the ad- 
vantage, as the richness and beauty of their oni- 
forms far surpassed those of the French. The 
servants, numerous as they were, had been in- 
creased by some hundreds, and a portion of them 
wore the French state livery. Early in the evening 
a division of the imperial guard oceupied the post 
assigned to them as a guard of honer. While it 
was still broad day, the whole hotel, with its garden 
and outhouses, sparkled with thousands of lamps, 
and the carriages which brought the guests drove 
through the masses of people collected on both 
sides of the street. Parties of Austrians were io 
readiness to receive the visitors as they arrived ; 
the ladies were presented with flowers and led into 
the grand saloon. The seats round the walls were 
soon filled, and the middle of the room began to be 
crowded. Every moment the number of persons 
remarkable for beauty, birth, and importance in- 
creased. Kings and queens were among the com- 
pany, and were expecting one greater than they. 
At length the sound of presenting arms, the chal- 
lenge of the guards, the clash of trumpets and ro}! 


_| of drums, announced the approach of the emperor 


and his empress. Their carriage dashed up to the 
door between the files of soldiers. The families 
of Schwarzenberg and Metternich reeeived their 
illustrious guests at the foot of the stairs. The 
ambassador made a short speech, while the ladies 
presented flowers to Napoleou, who handed them 
to his wife : then giving her his arm, he entered the 
house, accompanied by Prince Schwarzenberg, and 
followed by acrowd of people. * * A flourish of 
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trumpets accompanied his entrance. Napoleon and 
the empress accompanied Prince Schwarzenberg, 
at his invitation, into the garden, and the whole 
assembly followed them. Singers and musicians, 
distributed at intervals -behind trees and bushes, 
began to sing as they approached. Other surprises 
were in store for them. The party stopped before 
a well mown lawn, on which seats had been placed 
for the emperor and a few others, and where an ac- 
curate representation of the chateau of Laxenburg 
had been prepared. In order to recall still more 
vividly to the empress’ recollection the scene of her 
home, dancers in Austrian costumes suddenly ap- 
peared, and performed dances peculiar to the Aus- 
trian peasantry, together with a pantomime, in 
which scenes of poace and war were enacted, all 


: - : > j 
ending in glory and happiness. This was scarce 


over before the attention was excited by another 
object. The cracking of whips and the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs announced the approach of a courier, 
who, covered with dust, pressed into the midst of 
the brilliant assembly, shouldered his way up to 
the emperor and delivered his despatches, There 
was a murmur of some great victory in Spain, but 
the emperor, who was in the secret, immediately 
said with a smile that the despatches came from 
Vienna, and handed to the empress a letter from 
her father, written for the express purpose of being 
viven at this ball. After this scene, which was not 
without interest, a sudden displav of fireworks at- 
tracted the attention. Art and invention were taxed 
to the utmost, and no expense had been spared. 
But in the midst of the explosions, one of the 
frames caught fire, and caused a momentary alarm ; 
the flames, however, were instantaneously put out. 
* * The brilliant throng was again in motion, 
and, after several turns in the garden, found itself 
in the saloon. All were struck by the inscription 
over the doorway ; it was spelt, read, and translat- 


ed. ‘The emperor, startled at first, ended by laugh- | 


ing contemptuously, and many were the remarks 
made upon the German text. The trumpets again 
sounded as the emperor and Maria Louisa entered 
the saloon, and took their seats on the thrones pre- 
pared for them. The music now began for danc- 
tag. It was about midnight. ‘The most brilliant 
ind difficult part of the evening hdd passed. The 
ball appeared to ba kept up with great spirit, and 
promised to last till morning. The Queen of 
Naples had opened the ball with Prince Msterhazy, 
and Prince Fugene, the Viceroy of Italy, with 
Princess Schwarzenberg, the ambassador's sister- 
in-law. After the quadrille, the emperor and 
Maria Louisa had walked in opposite directions 
round the room, addressing a few words to several 
of the company whom they knew, and to those 
who were presented to them for the first time. 
Maria Louisa was the first to return to her seat; 
the emperor remained at the further end of the 
room, where Prineess Pauline Schwarzenberg, the 
ambassador's sister-in-law, was in the act of pre- 
senting her daughters to him, and Napoleon was ad- 
drassing a faw words to those about him, when, on 
a sudden, inthe gallery under the pillars, and near the 
entrance into the great gallery connecting the saloon 


with the hotel, a gust of wind brought the flame of 


one of the numerous candles in contact with a 
giuze curtain. ‘The fire ran up the curtain, caus- 
ig an instantaneous blaze, which as suddenly 
ceased. A few sparks remained, and so unimpor- 
tant was the incident considered at first, that Count 
Bentheim extinguished some of the flames by a 
lucky throw of his hat, and Count Dumanoir, one 
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of the emperor’s chamberlains, clambering up one 
of the pillars, pulled down what remained of the 
burning curtain. Several sparks, however, had 
flown up and set fire to some hangings which were 
out of reach; the flames spread rapidly among the 
inflammable materials, and reached the roof. The 
music ceased ; the musicians, who were the first 
threatened, quitted their stage in alarm; the door 
communicating with the outward air let in a blast 
of wind which fed the flames. The dancers dis- 
persed—all were in confusion, and sought to dis- 
cover what had already happened, and how it was 
all to end. Napoleon had seen the whole incident, 
and was, therefore, far from suspecting any treach- 
ery; he went up to the empress and watched the 
| progress of the flames with a quiet countenance. 
His devoted adherents, who at first suspected trea- 
‘son, hurried round him and drew their swords. 
The Austrian ambassador, who preserved his 
calmness and dignity, kept close to the emperor, 
and, when he saw that the flames were rapidly 
; Spreading in all directions, urged him to quit the 
| room. Mapehoss, without answering, gave his 
arm to the empress, and followed the ambassador 
to the gate leading into the garden, warning the 
company as he walked along, to act with order and 
discretion. Everybody behaved well until the em- 
peror was safe ; and then all order ceased, and the 
struggling mass rushed, panic-stricken, towards the 
|door. When Prince Schwarzenberg learnt that 
| Napoleon intended to go home, he prudently sent 
jan adjutant to desire the emperor's carriage to 
| draw up at a small side-door in a back street ad- 
| joining the garden. The greatest confusion pre 
| vailed in front of the hotel, whereas the emperor 
|might go away unperceived by the back-way and 
| frustrate any attempt upon his life, were any 
| such intended. But when Napoleon perceived the 
'direction in which they were leading him, he 
stopped, asked whither they were going, and not 
approving of this plan, said shortly and decisively, 
|* No, I will go by the proper entrance.’ He turned 
{short round and ordered the earriage, which had 
already reached the back street, to return to its 
loriginal place. By this means mueh time was 
| Jost, whieh Prinee Schwarzenberg passed in great 
| uneasiness, although with an outwardly calm coun- 
itenanee, while Napoleon waited with great pa- 
‘tience. He thought that any attempt upon his |if 
would be more difficult in front than in some sme!! 
|back street. ‘The statement in the * Moniteur,’ 
| that Napoleon entered his carriage by the garden 
| gate, like many other accounts of that event, is 
| quite erroneous. All these cirenmstanees were 
told to me by immediate eye-witnesses., I will new 
| relate what | myself personally saw and felt. ‘The 
|heat was so intolerable in the saloon, that | had 
| gone into the long gallery for fresh air, when the 
noise of music and dancing suddenly ceased, and | 
| heard sereams and loud confused sounds: | turned 
| round, intending to return to the saloon, and saw 
flames spreading in all directions. ‘There was no 
time for thought or action—a mass of human 
beings pressing upon me, carried me with them in 
their flight. Several powerful-looking generals 
| were exclaiming with terror,‘ My God—ihe em- 
| peror!—the emperor is in danger!’ others were 
‘ealling out for water; ] was so entangled with 
‘them, that it was only in the third room that | 
| could extricate myself from the throng, and retrace 
my steps towards the scene of horror. Most of the 
people had already escaped out of the gallery into 
} the garden, the entrance to which was no longer 
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crowded. But the doors of the saloon, which was 
now one sheet of fire, were still encumbered with 
people struggling to escape from the flames and 
stifling smoke. Heavy lustres fell with a crash ; 
the lath and plaster partitions, the boarding and 
beams, were burning and tumbling in all directions ; 
the whole room was one mass of fire and destruc- 
tion. The wood and the inflammable materials 
with which the room had been ornamented, caused 
it to burn with prodigious fierceness, the buckets 
of water that were poured upon it merely hissed 
and went off in steam ; everything seemed to add 
fuel to the flames. All this took place in a shorter 
time than I have taken to describe it. In a few 
moments the roof of the gallery was in flames, the 
draperies, lamps, and lustres were falling close be- 
hind me, and searee time was left to escape into 
the garden. The most frightful scenes were here 
taking place. The new buildings were one mass 
of flame. The terror was universal ; anguish and 
anxiety had taken the place of all thoughts of 
pleasure. Men, in search of those nearest and 
dearest to then, were rushing through the crowd ; 
all had personal objects in view, and recklessly 
pushed aside every impediment in their search. 
Husbands sought their wives, mothers their daugh- 
tors; they had last seen them standing up to 
dance, or had dragged them some distance, and 
then been forced to leave their hold. No one 
knew the other’s fate ; here were people overcome 
with grief—there they were rushing wildly into 
each other's arms in excess of joy—some were 
fainting, others wounded and bleeding. The wood- 
en stairs had given way under the weight of those 
escaping from the fire; many had fallen down and 
were trampled under foot, injured by the falling 
timber, or seriously burnt. ‘The Queen of Naples 
had been saved by the Grand Duke of Wiirzburg, 
the Queen of Westphalia by her husband and 
Count Metternich. The Russian ambassador had 
heen dragged fainting from the crowd by Doctor 
Koreff and others; and his burning clothes extin- 
guished with the first water they could find. Many 


. » | 
women were dangerously burnt. In the midst of 


this turmoil were seen servants and workmen of all 
sorts ; all distinction of ranks was at an end—stars 
and garters were forgotten—royal birth overlooked. 
The firemen, summoned from their sapper, rudely 
elbowed the aristocratic crowd ; the opera dancers, 
in their paint and tinsel, pressed forward among 
noble dames, to gratify their curiosity—no one re- 
marked this assumption of equality. Prince Joseph 
Schwarzenberg had pressed his daughter to his 
bosom; he found her in the garden, saved, but 
much hurt. He then, in a state bordering on des- 
peration, sought after his missing wife. His 
daughter had been by her side, till a falling beam 
separated them, and she then lost sight of her 
mother, * * Meanwhile the saloon and the 
galleries were burnt to the ground, and the fire 
threatened destruction to the hotel itself. The 
archives were saved with considerable difficuity. 
All the Austrians present were busy with buckets 
of water, or helped to remove papers. Hats and 
swords were thrown aside, as well as our uniforms, 
which were completely spoilt by the smoke and 
water, and were moreover oppressively hot. Near- 
ly all the company had retired; the Austrians, 
some few intimate friends, and several French of- 
ficials, still remained examining this scene of woe. 
Instead of the well-dressed guests, a strong detach- 
ment of Imperial guards took possession of every 
avenue leading to the hotel, and filled the court 
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and garden. This evidence of military power 
struck the imagination. The following incident 
made a stronger impression. The emperor went 
with Maria Louisa as far as the Champs Ely- 
sées, where her carriages and suite were waiti 

to conduct her to St. Cloud ; he then returned wit 

an adjutant. His unexpected appearance in his grey 
great coat produced immediate silence. He ordered 
all strangers to leave the place, the streets to be 
guarded, and took prompt measures against the 
farther spread of the fire. ‘The stream of water 
from one of the engines nearly knocked him down, 
but he took no notice of it. The most vigilant 
search was still continued after the missing princess. 
At the same time a strict inquiry was made into the 
conduct and appliances of the officials. ‘The head 
of the police, Count Dubois, had a hard duty—he 
was expected to know everything, to be prepared 
for everything, and to give an account of every- 
thing. Napoleon’s rough severity sharpened the 
wily officer's zeal ; he attempted to exculpate him- 
self, rushed to all sides with his orders, entreaties 
and questions, returned again to the emperor, and 
received with extreme humility new reproaches 
and harsher words. But the chicf of the firemen 
was the worst used of all. Count Hulin, who 
wished to show his zeal, and to find some object 
upon which Napoleon's wrath could vent itself, 
struck the wretched man several times with his fist, 
and even went so far as to kick him. It ended by 
the man’s imprisonment, and subsequent ignomin- 
ious dismissal from office. * * Meanwhile, the 
endeavors to find some traces of the missing prin- 
cess continued unabated. The courtiers and others 
attached to Napoleon went here and there—messen- 
gers were despatched in every direction—not a 
trace of her could be discovered. ‘The house of 
every friend and connexion, every corner of the 
garden was searched ; the burning ruins were ex- 
amined—all in vain. The miserable husband wan- 
dered about, the picture of despair; his bodily 
| strength was exhausted, but the torture of bis mind 
|urged him to fresh exertions. ‘The attempts to 
quiet him were fruitless—even the emperor's pres- 
ence, and the words he addressed to him were 
totally unheeded. Napoleon, tired out by the 
fruitless search, and having no further cause to 
stay, now that the fire was nearly extinguished, 
returned to St. Cloud. The grenadiers, however, 
prepared to bivouac on the ground; and seldom 
does it happen that soldiers fare so sumptuously 
—the meats and wines prepared for the company 
were distributed among them. We likewise, worn 
out by work and excitement, thought of refresh- 
ment, and sat down at the nearest table. Then it 
was that we compared notes, and filled up from the 
experience of others the blanks in our own observa- 
tions. Every one had much to ask and more to 
tell—much that was dreadful was known, but more 
still remained doubtful. A storm which had been 
gathering over head, now burst with violence. The 
lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, the houses 
trembled, the rain poured down in torrents, and ef- 
fectually put out the smouldering fire. After # 
while the storm passed away, and morning began 
to break. A certain restlessness drove us out to 
view the scene of what appeared to have been a 
horrid dream. We were but few, and separate? 
into several parties. I walked over the spoi, 
which was now a heap of sooty embers—beams 
reduced to a cinder, heaps of stone, bits of furni- 
ture and crockery, and pools of dirty water were all 
that remaired of the brilliant ball-room. We found 
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244 SOLILOQUY OF A PEDESTRIAN—HOT AND COLD BLAST IRON. 


bits of chandeliers, broken swords, bracelets, and 
other ornaments melted by the heat. Not far from 
where I was, Count Hulin and Dr. Gall were turn- 
ing over the rubbish. Suddenly Count Haulin 
stopped short, looked aghast at something before 
him, and I heard him say with a low voice, ‘ Dr. 
Gall, come here :—this is a human body!’ 1 still 
remember with horror the thrilling tone in which 
these words were said; every nerve was affected, 
and my breast heaved with anguish. Gall and I 
went to the spot in silence, and endeavored to con- 
vince ourselves of the fact. It was only by degrees 
that we made out the truth. A corpse, blackened 
and shrivelled up with fire, lay half covered with 
cinders—the features could not be distinguished ; 
indeed, it required some effort of the imagination to 
discover that it was a human figure at all: one 
breast had accidentally lain in a pool of water, and 
its dazzling whiteness contrasted in a strange and 
horrible manner with the rest of the blackened 

Although accustomed to sights of horror, 
I involuntarily started back from this. Gall looked 
more closely into the sort of hole, and thought that 
he recognized Princess Schwarzenberg. A few rings 
and a necklace, found on the corpse, were sent to 
the ambassador, who was in another part of the 
garden. ‘There could no longer be any doubt; for 
the necklace bore the names of her children ; she 
had eight, and a ninth, still unborn, shared her 
fate. When the horrible certainty flashed upon us, 
our courage left us ; we bowed our heads in sor- 
row, and found relief in tears. ‘Two vivid flashes 
of lightning, and a long rolling peal of distant 
thunder, shook the atmosphere—they were the 
Jast.”” 

It would have been impossible to have further 
condensed the above recital without spoiling its ef- 
fect. No one, we think, will read it without de- 
siring to make acquaintance with the book whence 
it was taken :—to which we, too, may possibly re- 
tarn in a future number. 


From the Boston Courier. 
SOLILOQUY OF A PEDESTRIAN, 
WALKING CAMBRIDGE STREETS IN THE SPRING. 


(Found in a bottle floating upon one of the ‘ side- 
walks,” April 7, 1847.) 


Fiounperine desperate, where shall a man turn! 
Dark is the night as the Cave of Engaddi ; 
Slumping, I plunge about (O, for a lantern ') 
Like a Philistine in Emerson's Saadi. 


Could I but see the committee on highways 

Doomed in their best boots to probe our street 
troubles ! 

Friends (in a scow) raking courts, lanes, and bye- 
ways, 

Guess where they re sunk by the epitaph bubbles. 


‘There comes a vehicle ; haply some Noah 

Sails in his gig to explore a new Ararat, 

While in the flood here I pitch to and fro, a 

Mere drowning rat—Lord! I wish that I were a 
rat ! 


Surely Ruth never had said to Naomi 

‘* Whither thou goest I will go also,’ 

Could she have augured of sidewalks so loamy, 
Sidewalks no civilized turtle would call so. 


0, might some alderman, were he my brother, 
Here wade in penance a whole month of Sundays, 
Rootin,* with one widowed foot for the other 
Sunk line a penitent soul in profundis ! 


There goes one rubber! These ways are inscro- 
table 


Like those of Providence, past understanding ; 
Shall not I look like a visitor suitable . 
If at my friend’s | find forvable landing? 


Gracious! he ‘ll think I’m an ancient Egyptian, 

Sprung os they feigned) from the black mad of 
ilus ; 

T’m as obscure as a coptic inscription— 

Murder! that’s one of the stoneheaps they pile us! 


There they ’ve been lying—foretelling a gutter— 
(Prophets of lies) eighteen months this last Christ- 


mas, 
Taunting the me of each deluged abuttor, 
Parting two mud-seas, a mountainous isthmus. 


Into the mud again up to the throttle ! 

Legs are mere corkscrews to pull out the feet 
with ; 

Fach of which draws like the cork from a bottle— 

O, if 2 plank I could happen to meet with! 


Then, if I ’seape this diluvial evil, 

There is a chance of my getting impaled on 
Houses with pikes (a style called medizval) 
Over their backs and fronts carelessly nailed on. 


Would that the quills I have wasted in scribbling 

Grew now in wings from my nails to my shou} 
ders !— 

Can those be eels! There was surely a nibbling— 

Better have staid on the town’s heap of boulders. 


Frog-feelings thrill through my femurs and tibias, 
Can a mud-change have begun to creep e’er met 
Visions of future life semi-amphibious 

Squat in the mud or hop croaking before me. 


This were a paradise now for an oyster, 

Venice in mud, where the whole tribe of bivalves, 
Safe from low water, might riot and royster, 
Though ‘t is a medium too viscid fer my valves. 


Here they have dumped a dust-quarry of slate 
stones, 

(Heartless way-layers! viatic oppressors ! 

Mixing up round and square, and little and great 
stones, 


Into a way unlike that of transgressors. 


Ask for a law to prevent rapid driving ? 

Who could drive fast over such jagged stone 
ways! 

Rowdies will aJl, without legal contriving, 

Soon mend their ways if we thus mend our ows 
ways. 





Hot ann Coto Buast Iron.—Mr. R. Ste 
phenson, the engineer, has been making a series 
of experiments upon the relative stréngths of hot 
and cold blast iron, the result of which will be a 
complete revolution in the iron trade. Hitherto, 
cold blast iron has brought a higher price, and has 
been considered in every respect superior to hot 
blast. Previous, however, to the construction of 
the high level bridge at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in- 
tended to connect the York and Newcastle with the 
Newcastle and Berwick railway, Mr. Stephenson 
caused more than one hundred experiments to be 
made with the various sorts of pig iron :—the result 
of which has been to prove that hot blast is superior 
to cold, in the proportion of 9 to 7; and moreover, 
that pig iron No. 3 is better iron than No. 1, 
which, up to this time, has sold much higher in the 





market.—A thenaum. 
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HOLLAND HOUSE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 245 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
HOLLAND HOUSE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


Wuart traveller by a dusty omnibus has not seen 
Holland House, that venerable seat uf the Copes, 
the Riches, and the Foxest What school-girl is 
there in Phillimore Place, Kensington, that cannot 
prate of Addison, and his brandy-and-water, his 
death-bed, the one profaning, the other sanctifying 
the seclusion of the placet What British heart is 
there that does not tremble at the surmise of its 
possible and oft-reported demolition, and shudder at 
the mention of new squares, of For terraces, Rich 
gardens, Cope villas, and Addison cottages? And 

et the future is dark to us, and there is no calculat- 
ing to what an extent the cupidity of man may not 
Whether this Jast and great relic of the seven- 
teenth century may not follow the fortunes of its sis- 
ter edifice, Campden House, and be converted into a 
school, or may not fetch more by its very annihila- 
tion than in its integrity ; whether it may not—O 
iniquity of iniquities'—become a railroad station, 
or end in flourishing as a collegiate establishment 
for young Calvinist ministers, or a nunnery for 
Protestant sisters, orp——but I blush at what I have 
written. Shame on the pen which can write any 
conjectures so libellous upon a famed, and if not a 
time-honored, a country-honored race ! 

In- the days of the Spectator, ‘‘ dreams’’ were 
patronized by the public. Ifa man wished to con- 
voy admonition to the afflicted, he had only to 
dream; hence the exquisitely touching dream of 
Mirza, than which, a fiver address to the disconso- 
late never fell from human preacher : if he chose to 
be cerisorious, he had only to ‘‘ dream,”’ and, behold, 
a budget of delightful satire was poured forth at his 
awaking. Now,if I were to choose my dream, I 
should at this moment, with candles flickering, and 
the wind howling around my cottage retreat, beg 
the fates and fairies to let me dream ef Kensington. 
I should like even to dream of it when it bore its 
ancient name of Kenesitune; when the two thou- 
sand acres of land which composed its manor were 
divided into pasture or meadow-land, or, perhaps, 
not divided at all—a rude common, perchance, 
bounded by the hamlets of Brompton and Earls’ 
Court, and the Gravel Pits, and reaching until it 





Bernes, which I should have beheld covered with 
nut-trees ; and awakened to have found it converted 
into the vulgarism of Notting Hill. The Veres, 
earls of Oxford, had that manor; and also the 
Groves, west of Kensington—a pleasant sound of a 
name for those who live in No. 1 or No. 2 Grove 
Place, with a scrap of a garden in front—two lau- 
rustinuses choked by dust, or black with smoke, 
constituting their grove ; or, maybe, a bunch of 
daffodils in the spring, the chief pride of their gar- 
den. And as for the nutting, which was offered so 
pleasantly to the sojourners in Kenesitune, there is 
no reminiscence of it save in the green-grocers’ 
shops. 

1 must dream no more, but come to the stern 
realities of life ; and few of these are more striking 
than those which involved Sir Henry Rich, who 
gave the name of Holland House to the manor of 
Abbots Kensington, of which we have spoken ; and 
who caused the same, or part of the same house, 
to resemble in its outline the first half of the letter H. 

Before the time of this accomplished yet unprin- 
cipled courtier, the central portion of Holland House 
was in existence. It was built in 1604, by Sir 
Walter Cope. I should be much obliged if the 
architect had left his name on the outside, no? in 
cipher, like him of Cologne, but in good old Eng- 
lish capitals. His name was John Thorpe, and he 
had done his work when Isabel Cope, the daughter 
and heiress of Sir Walter Cope, who was created 
Baron of Kensington, gave her hand and the hopes 
of a large inheritance to Sir Henry Rich. 

This young scion of quality was the second son 
of Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, by Penelope, 
the ill-fated daughter of an ill-fated father, Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex. A mournful romance 
had this lady's life proved. Among the most gal- 
laat of Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers, none merited 
so well her favor as the handsome Charles Blount, 
afterwards Baron Mountjoy, and Earl of Devonshire. 
He was that youth whom old Naunton tells us, 
** had a pretty sort of admission into the court ;” 
and the same babbler relates that he had heard the 
tale from “a discreet man of his own, and much 
more of the secrets of those times.’’ Now, if he 
had talked in those words of a discreet woman, pos- 
terity might not have marvelled at the application 


touched the King’s Gore, a royal demesne, as we | of the words. Howbeit, the manner of young 
find, or somebody finds, in a record, dated 1270. 1) Blount’s introduction was thus; the queen was at 


should like to dream of Kenesitune when William 
the Conqueror presented it, a kingly gift, to Geoff- 
rey, Bishop of Constance, chief justiciary of Eng- 
land—when there were eighteen villans, and four 
ploughs only on the demesne, meadow equal to two 
plough lands, pasture for the cattle of the town, 
pannage for two hundred hogs, and three acres of 
vineyards—all together valued at 10/, I should 
not object to a vision of the old abbey of Kensington, 
the lands of which consisted of ten hides and a 
virgate of demesne lands: a hide consisting—no 
offence to the intelligent public for the hint--of 120 
acres; a virgate being the fourth part of a mile, 
After the dissolution of the monasteries, these same 
abbey-lands were vested in the crown; and “a 
change comes over the spirit of my dream,”’ and a 
mysterious cloud rests upon the lands and the 
monastic edifice, until after being leased out by 
Queen Fiizabeth, to different persons, they were 
conveyed to Sir Walter Cope, the father-in-law of 
Henry Rich, the first Earl of Holland. 

My dream, if 1 had dared in those days of reason 
todream, would have comprised the pastoral and 
varied region of Knotting Bernes, or Koutting 





Whitehall, at dinner, when he came to see the 
fashion of her court. ‘‘ He was then,’’ says Naun- 
ton, ** much about twenty years of age, of a brown 
hair, a sweet face, a most neat composure, and tall 
in his person.’’ The queen soon found him out, 
and with an affected frown asked the Lady Carver 
who he wast She answered, that she knew him 
not; and inquiries went from mouth to mouth, the 
queen, meantime, ‘* with the eye of majesty fixed 
upon him, (as she was wont to do, and to daunt mer 
she knew uot,) stirred the blood of this young gen- 
tleman, insomuch that his color came and went;"’ 
which the queen observing, she gave him her hand 


to kiss, saying, that she no sooner saw him than. 


she was eure there wassome noble blood in him, and 
ending, * fail you not to come to court, and I will 
bethink myself how to do you good.” So one 
might suppose, as I dare say Sir Robert Naunton 
and his ‘‘ discreet man™’ thought too, that the 
youth's fortune was made, 

It was, however, his ill hap to become acquainted 
in the court with Penelope, the miserable daughter 
of the Earl of Fissex, and the mother of Henry 
Rich. Young Blount had every possible quality 
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that could enslave the heart, and rivet a hopeless 
affection. How beautiful is the following character 
of him in his dawn of youth :—‘* He wanted not 
wit and courage, for he had very fine attractions, 
and being a good piece of a scholar ; yet were they 
accompanied with the retractives of bashfulness and 
a natural modesty, which, as the love of his house 
and the ebb of his fortunes then stood, might have 
hindered his profession, had they not been reinforced 
by the profession of sovereign favor and the queen’s 
gracious invitation.”” Thus gifted, and proving, 
in after life, an ornament to the characters of soldier, 
scholar, statesman, courtier, young Blount won the 
heart of Penelope Devereux. 

Their mutual ill-starred affection was sealed by 
an interchange of marriage vows—a manifest pre- 
contract, which in those days was a legal bond ; 
and which might—which did—palliate the guilt of 
the sad hereafter. Those vows were concealed, 
for Blount was poor. The fortunes of his house 
had long been decayed. His grandfather had suak 
them in the effort to appear magnificent at the court 
of Henry VIII. His father had hastened their down- 
fall by a life-long endeavor to discover the philos- 
opher’s stone—a snare to the speculative, which 
might rival railroads in our times. His elder 
brother was prodigal ; for himself, he was destined 
to *‘ the profession of the law, in which he hoped 
one day to rebuild the greatness of his house ;"’ and 
that hope had grown with his growth, for being 
desired when a child to sit for his portrait, he 
desired to be painted with a trowel in his hand, and 
the inscription—** Ad reedificandam antiquam do- 
mum.’’ Such was his ambition. His patrimony 
was at this time not more than 1000 marks per 
annum, wherewith he lived, says the same author- 
ity, ‘in a fine garb or way without any sustenta- 
tion.” And the more credit to him that he did so. 

But this lowly estate did not accord with the high 
views of Lord Essex for his daughter. He dis- 
covered her attachment, and her fate was sealed for 
life—a fate of peculiar hardship. She was forced 
into a marriage with Robert, the wealthy Lord 
Rich; but her heart was still devoted to her first 
love, and a guilty intercourse ensued. At length 
she fled from her husband's house, taking with her 
tive younger children, whom she affirmed to owe 
their birth to Blount. Of a very numerous family, 
the elder ones were acknowledged by Rich ; among 
these was Sir Henry. To finish this sad story, 
Lady Rich was received in the house of her para- 
mour with a ** mournful cordiality,”’ for Blount had 
then risen to high employments and to rank, and 
he dreaded the censures of the world. A divorce 
was obtained, and the guilty pair were married by 
Archbishop Laud, who was at that time a chaplain 
in the family of Blount. For this act Laud encoun- 
tered the censures of the hard-hearted Puritans ; 
but pesterity will acquit the coupling of hands so 
early intended to be united, and the restitution to 
seme sort of honor of a woman so truly unfortunate 
and miserable. Blount had by this time attained 
an eminent position in the country. In his youth 
he had fought against the Spanish Armada with 
great distinction ; and his age had been signalized 
by similar displays ef valor in Ireland. On the 
aecession of James 1. he was appointed lieutenant 
ofthat kingdom; aad he was also endowed with 
the Order of the Garter, and created Earl of Devon- 
shire. Weak woman may better, and she does 
better, brave public censures than strong man. 
Blount had a character to keep up; his unhappy 
victim had-none. The marriage enforced by honor 


covered him with shame, and prevented his formin 
any other tie which might perpetuate his name an 
title. The union was, however, solemnized at 
Wanstead, in Essex, in 1605; but Blount survived 
it only a few months. The world, as it is desig- 
nated, was clamorous at his breach of decorum ; 
and his sensitive and honorable mind sank under the 
remarks of a busy, unthinking, fashionable crew : 
or as his secretary, Fynes Morison, expressed it, 
‘* that grief of unsuccessful love breught him to his 
last end.”’ 

Such was the fate of Henry Rich’s mother—a 
sad but not rare case in those days, when marriages 
were regarded on/y as alliances: if well-selected, 
the fate was sealed. As to the course of true love, 
it never was known to go smooth: hence pre-con- 
tracts, a sort of legal-illegal marriage, which often 
created much confusion and litigation, were com- 
mon ; and some of our best families ran a risk of 
being taxed with illegitimacy. 

The family from whom Rich had sprung was not 
of the highest antiquity. In the reign of Henry 
VII. Richard Rich, an opulent mercer in London, 
had laid the foundation of the fortunes of his race. 
Under Henry VIII. the grandson of the mercer had 
become lord-chancellor of England. It is curious 
to observe how the characteristics of a race are 
transmitted from father to son. Lord-chancellor 
Rich, observing, in the latter part of King Henry's 
reign, the dangers of the times, did, says Dugdale, 
** hike a discreet pilot, who, seeing a storm at hand, 
gets his ship into harbor, make suit te the king, by 
reason of some bodily infirmities, that he might be 
discharged of his office,’’—a request which was 
granted. The illness was, nevertheless, feigned, 
being of a sort very prevalent in that reign, namely, 
the fear of death; for the wary chancellor had for 
j once, to use a vulgar phrase, put his discretion in 
his pocket. He was a fast friend to the Duke of 
Somerset, who was then in the ‘Tower—so was the 
Duke of Norfolk. Now Rich had the ill fortune 
to send a confidential epistle to Somerset, merely 
addressed to ** The Duke.’’ The servant thinking 
that the Duke of Norfolk must be, par excellence, 
| the duke, delivered it to him ; and it was in fear of 
| discovery that Rich begged to be relieved of his 
office, and pleaded bodily infirmity. 

Still more base was his conduct to Sir Thomas 
More, against whom, this worthy ancestor of Sir 
Henry Rich gave witness—his testimony relating to 
a pretended conversation in the Tower ; the relation 
of which was a base treachery, the fabrication of 
which was a crime. Strong and passionate was 
the answer given by More, and enough to blast the 
whole of Rich’s existence with remorse. 

*« If l were a man,”’ exclaimed the sorrow-stricken 
martyr, “‘ that had no regard to my oath, I had no 
occasion to be here a criminal; and if this oath, 
Mr. Rich, you have taken be true, then I hope ! 
may never see God's face; which, were it other- 
wise, is an imprecation I would not be guilty of to 
save the world.’’ More then reproached Rich with 
a character of ill-report, with being a gamester, and 
ill-thought-of in his parish, and an unlikely man, 
therefore, to be the depositary of his secrets. 

The chancellor having, by the daughter of a gro- 
cer, left issue, the name of Rich was upraised in a 
barony, and barons they continued until, by James 
I., Robert Rich was created Earl of Warwick. 
This title he transmitted to his eldest son, Henry 
Rich being, at the time of his father’s decease, only 
a younger son upon his preferment—a young ‘‘ man 
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heiress or to negotiate a royal marriage, or to betray 


a friend, or to te to the death an enemy. 

His elder brother, the Earl of Warwick, was 
worthy of the great ancestor, the lord-chancellor. 
He seems to have been a “sat Aca of his brother, 
the future owner of Holland House. What words 
can pein him more to the life than those of Claren- 

on: 

' ‘+ He was a man of a pleasant and companionable 
wit and conversation; of an universal jollity, and 
such a license in his words and in his actions, that 
a man of less virtue could not be found out. But 
with all these faults he had great authority and 
credit with the people; for by opening his doors, 
and spending a great part of his estate, of which he 
was very prodigal, upon them ; om being pres- 
ent with them at his devotions, and ing himself 
merry with them, and at them, which they dispensed 
with, he beeame the head of that party, (Cromwell’s,) 
and got the style of ‘a goodly man.’ In other words, 
he cajoled even the stiff Puritans.” 

His brother, Sir Henry Rich, was by no means 
so popular a man, nor so fortunate a navigator amid 
the shoals of party. Nature had, indeed, marked 
him out for one of her favorites; and although the 
portraits of him extant do not give the impression 
of any superabundance of personal charms, we are 
told even by the grave Clarendon that he had ‘a 
lovely and winning . presence, to which he added 
the charm of a ‘ genteel conversation.’ ’’ He quickly 
rose in the courtly favor, upon which, throwing aside 
the profession of arms at an early age, he determined 
io depend. He began that gay, but unprofitable 
career, as a captain of the king’s guard, and took 
his rank as a knight of the bath. In 1622 he was 
elevated to the dignity of Baron Kensington. His 
chief patron was Henry, Prince of Wales, the eldest 
son of James I., who had been installed a knight at 
the same time as Rich, The death of that prince 
transferred the graceful youth to the service of 
Charles ; and his elegance of person, and his con- 
venience of principle, quickly attracted the regards 
of the first Duke of Buckingham; yet that noble- 
man did not, and could not, know the man to whom 
he entrusted the most delicate missions. Rich, 
beneath his smiles and his ‘‘ genteel conversation,” 
concealed an irritable, proud temper; his was a 
company temper. In private life he was violent and 
haughty ; nay more, he was a man of the utmost 
selfishness, unmitigated by any of those loftier qual- 
ities which sometimes, coupled with a fiery, over- 
bearing disposition, make one almost repel the 
mixture of good—which will recall our regard 
when least we wish to give it, and which will not 
permit us guite to hate. From his dawn of youth, 
true to his ancestral characteristics, Henry Rich 
was a selfish politician. At first, when the sun 
shone upon the Stuarts, he was a royalist; and he 
saw Charles I. in his most interesting character— 
that of alover. Accompanying the Duke of Buck- 
ingham when he went with the princely youth to 
woo the Infanta, he beheld, in all her girlish and 
early fading charms, Henrietta Maria, on their way 
through France. Returning, their mission unsuc- 
cessful, Rich was deputed to woo the fair French 
girl by proxy. He went and plied the suit of one 
of the most devoted of admirers, and faithful and 
loving of husbands, that ever sat on the throne of 
England, or on any throne. But Henrietta saw in 
the handsome Rich the being whom she could Jove ; 
and her heart was deeply touched by his attractions. 
Long after her marriage a gentle partiality con- 
tinued to exist towards the dangerous proxy, and 





ceased only when his treachery became too appar- 
ent. 

After the death of Buckingham, Rich, now Ear! 
of Holland, attached himself to the queen’s party, 
and received many indications of her favor. His 
fortune was ample, and had he been possessed of 
the slightest grain of principle, he might have led 
an honorable, if not a happy career. But he was 
one of those whom no obligations could bind; and 
he may be termed, no less than Goring, a “ pillar 
of ingratitude.” 

Upon the first outbreak of the great rebellion, he 
was entrusted with the forces that were to march 
against Scotland. He betrayed his trust; yet was 
it long before the confiding Charles would believe 
in his treachery. At length, the meeting which 
took place between the disaffected members of Par- 
liament and General Fairfax, at Holland House, 
settled the question of Rich's disloyalty. 

According to some historians, remorse followed 
this line of conduct; according to others, disgust 
with his new associates drove the inconstant earl 
back to his early friends. When the king’s affairs 
became desperate, he suddenly determined to rejoin 
his master’s standard. He repaired to Oxford. 
Merton College beheld him cringing to Henrietta 
Maria, whom he had propitiated through Jermyn ; 
the hall of Christehurch received him at the king’s 
levees. He entered there with the ease of one who 
had never betrayed the cause ; was disgusted by the 
reserve he encountered ; stole out one dark night, 
and returned to the parliamentarian quarters. His 
reception there was not cordial, and he suffered a 
short imprisonment. He then published his ‘* Dec- 
laration to the Kingdom’’—a bad apology for bad 
conduct, ending with these words—** And this 
ground J profess faithfully to stand or fall upon; 
that I shall choose rather to perish with the Parlia- 
ment, in their intentions to maintain our religion, 
laws, and liberties, than to prosper in the abandon- 
ing of the least of them. And this I bind up by 
the vows of a Christian and a gentleman.” This 
was in 1643. In the spring of 1648 he turned 
round again to the royalists ; appeared in arms for 
that cause at Kingston-on-Thames ; was overpow- 
ered and pursued to St. Neots, where he was made 
prisoner. He was, at first, kept safe and quiet, for 
the only time in his turbulent life, at his brother’s 
eastle at Warwick, and afterwards in the tower. 
On the 9th of March, 1649, he suffered on the scaf- 
fold, having been declared guilty of treason by the 
self-constituted ‘* High Court of Justice’? in West- 
minster. He lost his life by a single vote, the 
speaker giving his against him ; and he was brought 
to the block in company with the honorable, lamented 
Lord Capel. 

On the scaffold, a little of the earls ancient fop- 
pery clung to him; and he appeared, having pulled 
off his gown and doublet, in a white satin waist- 
coat, and prepared himself for the fatal stroke by 
putting on a white satin 7h edged with silver lace 
—a sort of bridal finery. Yet even he died well— 
every one did in those days of horror; it was as 
necessary a part of education as to live well. Hav- 
ing confessed himself a Protestant, he prayed awhile, 
gave the fatal signal, and all was over. His health 
was about this time so bad, that nature would soon 
have released the world of him without the aid of 
the executioner. After his execution, Holland 


House again became the quarters of General Fair- 
fax and his soldiery; and in what state those 


unpleasant tenants found the structure and its prem- 
ises, it is now becoming necessary to relate. 
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The material of Holland House is brick—good 
old-fashioned brick, with embellishments of ‘stone 
and stucco. Inthe central compartment of the prin- 
cipal of the structure is a turret of three stories, hav- 
ing a porch in the lower part. This was the 
original house, erected by Sir Walter Cope, in 
1607. The Earl of Holland had enlarged it by the 
addition of two wings and two arcades, designed, 
it is said, by Inigo , wa Ten arches, fifteen feet 
high inside, extend from the porch to the front of 
the two wings, their roofs forming the terraces to 
the first story. The balustrades which surround 
them represent the fleur-de-lis, part of the arms of 
the Rich family. Before the house is a court, or 
area, and at each extremity of this a stone pier, 
also designed by Jones, and executed by Nicholas 
Stone. The niches of these piers are surmounted 
with the arms of Rich, quartering Bouldry and 
Cope. These fretwork arches were constructed of 
Norman stone, soft and quickly to be worked, but 
not durable. But in the first Earl of Holland’s 
time, it stood in all its perfection and delicacy. To 
the front of the house, facing the Great Western 
Road, stretched, even in those days, a lawn, on 
which Cromwell and Ireton are said to have can- 
vassed their bold and bloody projects. 

The gardens and pleasure-grounds which now 
form so interesting a feature of Holland House, were 
not laid out until 1769; but Rich planted, or is 
thought to have planted, certain ancestral elms and 
sycamores, which cover the brow of an eminence 
behind Holland House ; and remains of avenues and 
lines may be detected. Hence a view of Harrow- 
on-the-Hill and a peep into the country excited the 
admiration of a poet of a later period ; and Tickell, 
in his verses on the death of Addison, has these 
lines on Holland House :— 


‘* How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, 
Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air! 
How sweet the gloom beneath thy aged trees, 
Thy noontide shadow, and thy evening breeze !”’ 


In these retreats wandered the beautiful Lady 
Diana Rich, of whom Aubrey relates, that walking 
one morning in her father’s garden at Kensington, 
about eleven o'clock, before dinner, to take the air, 
being then in very good health, she met her own 
apparition, ** habit and everything, as in a looking- 
giass.”’ In a month afterwards, she sickened and 
died of the small-pox. It was a family spectre ; 
for the sister of the young beauty, Lady Isabella 
Thynne, had a similar visitation; and another sis- 
ter, the Countess of Breadalbane, was also warned 
of her approaching death by the unwelcome aspect 
of her own fair form standing before her. 

Such was the exterior of the house when Gen- 
eral Fairfax desecrated it. He even intended at first 
to reside there ; but eventually the widowed Count- 
ess of Holland was again permitted to take up her 
abode in her home. And she seems to have en- 
joyed herself there tolerably well, notwithstanding 
her lord's death. When the theatres were shut up 
by the Puritans, the poor players, among other 
places, resorted to the retirement of Holland House ; 
and Alexander Goffe, who played female charac- 
ters, arranged their rendezvous for them. A sum 
was made up for these, at that time, oppressed wan- 
derers, by the handful of gentry and nobility who 
encouraged their languishing efforts. 

Robert, second Far! of Holland, made Holland 
House his principal residence. On the death of 
his elder brother he succeeded to the earldom of 
Warwick ; and his daughter-in-law—a Miss Mid- 








dleton, of Chirk Castle—was the Countess of War- 
wick who married Addison. Her husband died in 
1701, when she devoted her whole attention to the 
education of her young son, the Earl of Warwick. 
That Addison was tutor to this dissipated youth is 
contradicted by modern testimonies ; that he was a 
sort of useful friend, adviser, would-be father-in-law, 
seems likely from a letter of Addison's, saying that 
he had been searching al] the neighborhood over 
for birds’-nests, to instruct his young lordship in 
natural history. ‘* This morning I have news brought 
me of a nest that has abundance of little eggs, 
streaked with red and blue veins, that, by the de- 
scription they give me, must make a very beautiful 
figure on a string. My neighbors are very much 
divided in their opinions upon them. Some say 
they are skylarks, others will have them to be a 
canary bird; but I am much mistaken in the turn 
and color of them, if they are not full of tom-tits."’ 
This epistle was written when Addison was under- 
secretary of state ; certainly the Countess of War- 
wick must have had a capital jointure. 

In 1716, Addison made that rash experiment 
which has failed to so many—he became the de- 
spised, obliged, trampled-upon husband of a woman 
of rank. olland House owned him as its master, 
but he was a slave; no bondage ever was more 
galling, for it was misery coupled with duty. The 
accomplished moralist, satirist, poet, dramatist, theo- 
logian, was buffeted and browbeaten by an igno- 
rant, arrogant woman. His spirits sank under the 
domestic tyranny, which has often quelled the finest 
genius. He was raised two years after his mar- 
riage to the zenith of his prosperity, by being ap- 
pointed principal secretary of state ; but his health 
rapidly declined. He consoled himself by writing 
a religious work—and drinking brandy. There 
were moments when reviving cheerfulness and 
strength regained gave him new hopes , but he was 
the husband of a virago. He took refuge in the 
tavern entitled the Don Saltero, in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea; and there wrote, drank, and dreamed, 
perhaps, of happier days. But the axe was laid to 
the root of the tree: dropsy succeeded asthma. 
He died at Holland House, at the early age of fifty- 
four, leaving an only daughter by the Countess of 
Warwick. 

Dr. Young has thus related, in language not un- 
worthy of the author of the Night Thoughts, the 
particulars of Addison's death-bed :— 

** After a long and manly but vain strugple with 
his distemper, he dismissed his physicians, and with 
them all hopes of life ; but with his hopes of life he 
dismissed not his concern for the living. but sent for 
a youth, nearly related and finely accomplished, 
yet not above being the better for good impressions 
from a dying friend. He came ; but life was now 
glimmering in the socket, the dying friend was 
silent. ‘ r Sir, you sent for me! I believe, J 
hope that you must have some commands. [I shall! 
hold them most sacred.’ Forcibly grasping tne 
youth’s hand, he sadly said, ‘See in what peace a 
Christian can die!’ He spoke with difficulty, and 
soon expired.” 

Lord Byron has remarked on this, ‘ Unlackily, 
he died of brandy ;’’ and it appears but too true that 
Addison's fine mind was oft-times nearly clouded 
by the effects of ardent spirits. After his marriage, 
he ceased altogether to be a domestic man. He 
breakfasted with Budgell, or Phillips, or Davenant. 
He dined at Button’s, in Russell Street: he often 
sat late, and drank much wine, at a house now called 
the White Horse Inn, situated at the bottom of Hol- 
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land House Lane, and said by tradition to have been 
one of his haunts. Perhaps, the haughty count- 
ess might have something to complain of. How 
strangely are manners, and, indeed, are men altered 
since that time! What now should we say, were 
we to hear of the Right Hon. S——- H , or the 
Right Hon. Y—— , Sitting in a tavern till 
they could hardly see their way home at night ? 

fter the death of Addison's noble son-in-law, 
the last Earl of Warwick of the family of Rich, 
Holland House was long deserted ; and decay had 
made its usual havoc in her turrets and saloons, and 
her gardens were overgrown in wild confusion, 
when a new dynasty betook themselves to its de- 
serted halls. This was the family of Fox, of no 
ancient or noble date, derived from Foxley in the 
county of Wilts, whom one may conjecture, with- 
out any great stretch of fancy, to have been sport- 
ing characters. Stephen, the founder of this cele- 
brated family, was a faithful adherent of Charles 
II., and a senator of three reigns. ‘To many minds 
he will appear still more eminent as being the pro- 
jector of Chelsea Hospital. He was the ancestor 
both of the Iichester and Holland families; and 
upon him was bestowed, in augmentation of his coat 
armor, by a curious coincidence, one of the bear- 
ings of the Riches—in a canton, a fleur-de-lis: so 
he seemed fit and fated for Holland House. 

His son was Paymaster of the Forces to Charles 
II. ; his grandson was Henry Fox, the first Lord 
Holland, and the father of Charles James Fox, and 
the parliamentary rival of the t Lord Chatham. 
Both Lord Holland and Lord Chatham had been 
educated at Eton, both had entered on their public 
career about the same time, both were scholars and 
orators ; yet their characters were widely opposed. 
Lord Chatham's unsullied youth knew no license : 
the career of Fox had early entailed embarrassments 
which drove him from England. On his return he 
attached himself to Sir Robert Walpole, and eloped 
with the Lady Caroline Lennox, sister to the Duke 
of Richmond. At once the rake and the statesman, 
formed for society, of an admirable temper, and of 
infirm principles, no man acquired more political 
adherents than Henry Fox, few men attracted less 
respect. It was the charm of manner that attached 
his friends, not that dependence on his worth which 
ensures a permanent support. Even Lord Chester- 
field has hataed that Beary Fox “‘ had no fixed 
principles of religion or morality,’’ and was too 
‘unwary in ridiculing and exposing them.’’ Yet 
he fulfilled the duties of life well, and “* his chari- 
ties,’’ observes Chesterfield, ‘‘ demonstrated that he 
possessed in no small degree the milk of human 
kindness.” 

It must, however, have been a liquid somewhat 
diluted by avarice and venality. Chatham had no 
regard for money ; by Fox it was worshipped : and 
though his doting fondness for his son, Charles 
James, has been instanced as an excuse for his 

ing at power and wealth, yet to the right- 
minded no such excuse will be thought valid. Lord 
Holland was 2 poet; and some verses of his, pub- 
lished in the Annual Register, are considered by 
Sir Egerton Brydges to show more poetic talent 

his son ever displayed. As a debater, his 
lordship is declared by Chesterfield to have been 
singularly inelegant and even disagreeable ; his 
force lay in tact, which enabled him, partly by long 
experience, partly by the natural shrewdness of a 
powerful intellect, to discern when to press a ques- 
tion and when to yield. 

Late in life Lord Holland retired to a house 








which he built at Kingsgate, in Kent—intending 
this residence, according to Dallaway, as a correct 
imitation of Cicero’s Formian Villa at Baie. 
Gray’s lines on visiting Kingsgate, then in ruins, 
in 1766, are bitter. They show, however, the a 
eral impression which Fox's memory had 
These are the two first stanzas :— 


** Old, and abandoned by each venal friend, 
Here H——4 formed the pious resulution 

To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution. 


‘* On this congenial spot he fixed his choice, 
Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighboring sand ; 
Here sea-gulls scream and cormorants rejoice, 
And ' — though shipwrecked, dread to 
an Rad 


The last steps of Lord Holland’s life were marked 
by a harshness which made him, according to a 
modern writer, more odious to the nation than any 
minister since the days of Strafford. He was, 
indeed, a worthy disciple of the school of Walpole ; 
and the nation came in time to regard him as a man 
who was ready and adapted for any measures that 
suited his ambition—-for the dirty work attendant 
upon the management of secret-service money, oF 
for keeping the people down by the bayonet. Gray 
makes him speak in his attributed character of 
remorseless cruelty, when he describes his lamen- 
tations that confederates had not enabled him to 
carry out his sanguinary and destructive notions, im 
the coarse stanza beginning thus :— 


** Purged by the sword and purified by fire, 
Then had we seen proud London's hated walls ;"* 


Such was the father of Charles James Fox, whe 
appears, it must be owned, to have inherited the 
best qualities of his parent. A long minority suc- 
ceeded the death of Stephen, the second baron of 
his name, and the father of the late lamented Lord 
Holland. During this interval, the house in which 
Fairfax had vexed the air with Jong preachings and 
prayings, and in which Addison had written and 
suffered, was let to Lord Roseberry and to Mr. 
Bearcroft, until, on returning from his travels in 
1796, the late Lord Holland had it fitted up for his 
residence at a greatexpense. And it now becomes 
us to treat of the inside of the house, which has 
sustained, since the days of its first occupant, very 
extensive alterations. 

It seems rather an Irish way of describing the 
inside of a house by referring at first to the out- 
side ; but whilst we are on the subject of alterations 
it may be as well to notice, that by Henry, the first 
Baron Holland, the lodge, that modern addition, 
and the approach to the house, were constructed ; 
and that irregular avenue of elms, bounding a lawn 
of eighteen acres, appears to have been planted in 
his time. Passing through a decorated stone porch, 
you enter the porter’s hall, partially wainscoted, 
and adorned with three Italian pictures in fresco ; 
in the middle stands the model of that truly colossal 
statue of Charles James Fox, which is now coated 
over with smoke in Bloomsbury Square. This was 
a present from the distinguished, and now venerable 
sculptor, Sir Richard Westmacott, to the late Lord 
Holland, and it was placed, in 1815, on the spot 
where it now stands during the absence of his lord- 
ship in Italy—a superb tribute to past greatness and 


living virtue, and, I should think, almost a single 
instance of a similar liberality. This entrance-hall 





is nearly in the same state as in the time of Henry 
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Rich, the first earl; it is plain, bat characteristic 
of the period in which it was completed. 

Facing the entrance is the Journal Room, so 
called oa account of its containing a complete set 
of the journals of the Lords and Commons, Min- 
erals, stuffed birds, insects, and Chinese figures, 
relieve the dryness of the aspect of large bookcases, 
and take off the thoughts from stormy debates or 
prolix preambles. ‘There are several portraits, one 
of the handsome Charles, third Duke of Richmond, 
a Reynolds of his brother, and a Lely of Mr. Charles 
Fox, the son of old Sir Stephen, and an accom- 
plished debater in grave King William's time. 
Then there is a likeness of Monk Lewis, who had 
the courage to be painted as Hamlet, though one 
of the piainest men of his day. To the west of the 
Journal Room is the sitting-room of the first Baron 
Holland, communicating with the garden or dining- 
room, for the accommodation of the noble invalid, 
who lost the use of his limbs, by stairs an inch only 
in height, which would be covered over with a 

latform, so as to form an inclined plane—an excel- 

ent, a humane idea, and in those days of gout one 
very requisite. 

Let us ascend the great staircase, opening, as we 
go, a large antique door, curiously embossed, and 
come (for I long to do so) at once to the gay haunts 
of the Wyndhams and Lennoxes—the scenes where 
royal dukes, ladies, and politicians, literati, artists, 
and Italian pe tsi mingled, and were happy to 
mingle—where Byron gazed on the bloated features 
of Sheridan, with that almost reverential curiosity 
with which genius looks on genius—where Mack- 
intosh was in his happiest moods, for he Joved the 
host and hostess of his time, and where he alter- 
nately exchanged gay persiflage with the lady of the 
old structure, or talked historically with Allen. 
Nay, more, in these now fading and deserted cham- 
bers was reared the boy Charles James, the man 
whose nature was so lofty, whose passions so de- 
basing—the ardent friend, the unscrupulous votary ; 
here was that intellect suffered to dawa—here pol- 
ished by the best society—here permitted to attain 
that empire over principle which brought the lofty 
spirit so often down to faction. 

The Gilt Chamber, par excellence, claims the first 
attention. It is a most interesting specimen of the 
domestic of the first King James’ time. Three 
bow-windows, formed in the recesses of the Gothic 
turret, lighted and enlarged a room by no means 
spacious. The ceiling was formerly painted, but 
during the long minority of the late Lord Holland 
it fell, and was replaced by one now merely white- 
washed. A wainscot in compartments displays still, 
on a blue field, the gold fleur-de-lis of the Rich fam- 
ily, inclosed within branches of palm-leaves, and 
gold crosslets on a red field, encircled with twisted 
branches of laurels, surmounted with an earl’s cor- 
onet. And why the coronet should not now be 
there by right I cannot conceive: many ignodler 
families have it to their boast. All around, on 
medallions, are the arms of the Riches and the 
Copes, as if that aspiring and worldly man, the earl 
of Charles’ time, had trembled lest his name and 
honors should by any fatal chance have become 
extinct, and wished to preserve them, at least there. 
Nay, more, as you advance to the drawing-room, 
this motto stares you in the face—* Ditior est qui 
se ;” a punning motto, referring to the name of 
Rich. Sundry female figures, denoting Power, 
Justice, Peace—three awkward subjects, one would 
suppose, to Henry Rich—are painted about and 
above the chimneypiece, in the frieze of which are 
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two painted bas-reliefs, taken from the Aldobran- 
dini parings, These performances are declared 
by Horace Walpole to have been done in the style, 
aod not unworthy of Parmegiano. A column of 
Elba granite, marble busts of the prince regent and 
of Henry 1V. of France, of the Duke of Sussex and 
the Duke of Cumberland, of Lord Holland by Nol- 
lekens, look strangely in this ancient chamber, con- 
structed when the British world had litte notion 
that German blood would ever run in the royal 
veins of her princes, and when the proud Riches 
would have started with horror at the thought that 
the more modern name of Fox should supersede 
their antiquity. The bust of Lord Holland was 
accounted by Bartollozzi to be one of the finest 
specimens of sculpture since the by of Praxiteles ; 
the being in Holland House must have been highly 
in favor of that opinion, Family portraits, mingled 
with those of Napoleon, of Gaspar de Yovellanos. 
a Spanish politician, and of Ludovico Ariosto, cop- 
ied from his tomb at Ferrara, complete the motley 
collection. 

A beautiful apartment, called the Breakfast 
Room, joins the Gilt Room. This is unaltered 
since the days of James. A damask of white 
satin, figured with flowers, covers the walls—the 
wainscot is of green and gold. The very girandoles 
above the mantel-piece are old, and two curious cab- 
inets, one of tortoise-shell, the other of ebony, ac- 
cord well with this antiquity. 

Sir Stephen Fox figures here, the founder of the 
noble houses of Ilchester and Holland. His integ- 
rity and loyalty were the basis of his fortunes. 
Sundry members of the same race appear in the 
Breakfast Room ; but the last portrait ever painted 
by Sir Joshua of Charles James is the most interest- 
ing of the domestic series. 

e great drawing-room is situated to the north 
of the Gilt Room, and is a noble apartment, fitted 
up with curtains of rich French silk, and decorated 
with superb cabinets and other costly articles of 
virtu. Here is Hogarth’s famous picture, ‘* The 
Indian Emperor,”’ performed for the amusement of 
the ‘* Butcher,”’ Willian Duke of Cumberland, by 
some children of high birth, at Mr. Conduit’s, the 
master of the mint. Here figures in her babyhood, 
the beautiful Lady Sophia Fermorn, also Lady De- 
loraine, Miss Conduit, afterwards Lady Lymington, 
but far more illustrious as the niece of Sir Isaac 
Newton, whose bust is depicted in the scene. A 
good collection of pictures by the best masters 
adorns this splendid room. How English it is, nev- 
ertheless, to dwell upon two portraits dear to our 
hearts—Garrick and Sterne! Garrick as Benedict, 
a character created for him, as it were, by anticipa- 
tion; Lawrence Sterne, in his own unspeakable 
peculiarity of countenance, his eye flashing on the 
presumptuous gazer, his mouth partly opened, as if 
to utter some notable witticism—the masterpiece 
of Reynolds, who must have exulted in such a sub- 
ject. This portrait (since sold and removed to Bo- 
wood) was, if I mistake not, copied in little for 
Eliza, on her voyage, for her cabin. Eliza, it is 
well known, eloped from the husband, to whom she 
returned, in India, with a gentleman somewhat 
younger than either Sterne or Mr. Draper. Sterne’s 
picture fell into her husband's hands ; he could not 
endure the sight of it, but gave it away, and it is 
now in England. 

A smaller drawing-room contains also pictures 
and marbles ; amongst other portraits, that of Fran- 
cis Horner. Who can read the letters of the late 
Lady Holland, addressed to this good, if not great 
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man, when he was threatened with consumption, 
without singular emotion? ‘*Come to Holland 
House, and you shall have three rooms for your 
own use, unmolested, of a temperature regulated by 
Allen.” I quote from memory, but it is the mem- 
ory of the heart. He went not, but journeyed, 
seeking health, to the Italian shores, to die, hop- 
ing, believing, in the probability of a cure to the 
last. 

Perhaps the most curious portions of an old house 
are the bed-rooms—certainly none show more 
plainly the characteristics of past ages. A spacious 
and gloomy apartment at the western extremity of 
the central division of the house received, according 
to tradition, Addison’s last sigh, and an inner room 
served him as a retreat in his hours of literary 
labor. In another chamber, enriched with carvings 
and hangings, which are now daily surpassed by 
modern luxuries, is an association of a very different 
sort. There, limned by Sir Joshua, appears the 
exquisite face and form of Lady Sarah Lenox, the 
niece of the first Lady Holland, and the beauty who 
had the rare merit of inspiring George III. with 
romance. She appears not alone, but in a group, 
with Lady Sarah Strangways, the daughter of the 
first Lord Ilchester, and with Charles James Fox, 
at the age of fourteen. The boy stands with a copy 
of verses in his hand, which he is supposed to be 
addressing to his fair cousin, who is leaning out of 
a window of Holland House to listen tothem. The 
subsequent fate of Lady Sarah, and the calamities 
of her chequered life, are well known. 

When Henry Fox first purchased Holland 
House, the library, a room more replete with asso- 
ciations of interest than, perhaps, any similar room 
in England, was in so dilapitated a condition that it 
was even unfloored. The boards whereon resounded 
the footfalls of Addison exist, therefore, no longer ; 
but the Long Gallery, as it was in his time, now 
the library, is, with some alterations, the same. In 
the days of the Spectator, it was, indeed, almost 
like a green-house, so full of windows, after the 
fashion of the gallery at Hardwick, being intended 
for dancing or exercises, and not for study. But 
these windows were blocked up by Lord Holland, 
and concentred into two great bow-windows. It 
has been said, nevertheless, that Holland House 
has a window for every day in the year. 

In this gallery or library, however, Addison spent 
much of that leisure which the arbitrary rule of his 
countess-wife permitted. At each end, so says tra- 
dition, was placed a table, whereon stood a bottle 
of wine. hen in a composing mood, the accom- 
plished author was in the habit of walking to and 
fre, and replenishing his exhausted frame and re- 
kindling his wit by taking a glass at each extremity. 
It is to be hoped they were pint decanters. 

The library of Holland House is celebrated all 
over Europe. Long under the direction of the late 
Mr. John Allen, formerly a medical man, it has 
accumulated to a great extent, driving from the walls 
of the Long Gallery, in particular, their former ten- 
ants, the family portraits, and filling, not only the 
Long Gallery, but two adjoining rooms. The col- 
lection began in 1796, and amounted, some years 
since, to 15,000 volumes. The rarity of the books 
is not, happily, their chief value, but their complete- 
ness as forming a library on individual subjects, es- 

ially on French and English memoirs, and of 
panish and Italian authors. It is a trait of real 
judgment, among so many splendors, that a small 
copy of Homer, once belonging to Sir Isaac New- 


blank leaf, was more highly prized by Charles James 
Fox, to whom it elas f than many of his trea- 
sures, 

Such are the western and northern divisions of 
Holland House; the east comprises the dressing 
room of the late Lady Holland, and an ante-room 
full of valuable portraits and cabinets, with fourteen 
japanned cases, containing a large and valuable col- 
ection of miniatures. Thence you may walk into 
a spacious sitting-room, the walls of which are of a 
bright rose color. Of the various articles collected 
here, perhaps not the least interesting are the en- 
gravings from Byron's works, presented by the 
himself to Lady Holland. A tribute to Holland 
House and its host is recorded on the window of 
the dressing-room by John Hookham Frere. With 
a diamond he inscribes these words :— 


‘* May neither fire destroy, nor waste impair, 
Nor time consume thee, till the twentieth heir ; 
May taste respect thee, and may fashion spare.’’ 


One great advantage crowns the attractions of 
this old mansion—its site, on a level, it is said, with 
the Stone Gallery of the dome of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. From the grounds a view over our southern 
Pentlands, the Surrey Hills, may be enjoyed. 
Modern skill has improved the diversified situation. 
In 1769, Mr. Charles Hamilton, of Paine’s Hill, a 
friend of Lord Holland's, laid out and planted the 
grounds. The curious oaks, scattered about them, 
were of his planting, as well as the cedars. And 
a still higher proof of his taste is a long green 
walk, formerly an open lane, which is now turfed 
and planted, and extends towards the Uxbridge 
road. This beautiful glade was the favorite haunt 
of Mr. Fox, and was the last landseape he was des- 
tined to look upon and to enjoy. Two oriental 
oe of great magnitude, guard its entrance. 

he gardens near the house are laid out in par- 
terres, one of which represents a rosary of a cireu- 
lar form. Anon you come upon a fountain, then a 
column of granite, with a bust of Napoleon by Can- 
ova on the summit, with an inseription from Homer, 
which may be Englished thus ;—- 


“ He is not dead, he breathes the air 
In lands beyond the deep, 
Some distant sea-girt island, where 
Harsh men the hero keep.”’ 


At the end of this beautiful flower-garden stands 
an alcove, on an elevated terrace; and here we 
read two lines in honor of Samuel Rogers :— 


‘* Here Rogers sat, and here forever dwell 
To me those pleasures that he sings so well.” 


“This effort came from the late Lord Holland, to 
which Luttrell has added some verses, about equal 
to those which are generally inserted in alcoves or 
scrawled in albums. 

The homely characteristics of an orchard pre- 
cede the approach to the French garden. In this, 
enclosed as it is with a hedge of hornbeam and box, 
is the nursery of the first dahlia plants. ‘This flow- 
er, already partially neglected by floriculturists, but 
long at the zenith of public estimation, is of Span- 
ish ongin. The Americans had it, and it had been 
introduced to England, but not cultivated with 
success. In 1803 Lord Holland, when travelling 
in Spain, procured some seeds; and the plant, in 
time, bloomed, and was christened dahlia, from 
Andrew Dahl, a Swedish botanist. 

The fish-ponds and the meadows of Holland 
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House alone remain to be deseribed. The former, 
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which are seated about a quarter of a mile towards 
Hammersmith, appear to have been ancient; in the 
latter, to the west, a was en 

duel be 


acted—the 
tween Lord Camelford and Mr. Best. The. 


iginator of this iniquitous and bloody scene was 
8 false, fitr. woman, who prompted mischief, 
and fed the fuel of that fire which was quenched 
only in death. It is a curious fact that horse 
which Best rode to the spot of rendezvous had been 
won by that gentleman in a trial of skill in pistol- 
shooting from Lord Camelford. By a too sure aim 
fell the mconsistent but noble Camelford, scareely 
thirty years of age. His youth was sullied by the 
license of, fashionable life; yet he is said, strange 
to declare, to have been a firm believer in divine 
truths. When the ball entered his side, he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Best, I am a dead man! You have 
killed me, but I freely forgive you!’’ Again and 
again he declared himself to have been the aggres- 
sor. The wound was declared to be mortal ; and 
the gallant sufferer languished in agonies of pain 
until the evening of the following day, when he was 
summoned to his dread account! How long must 
the image of the wounded man, weltering in his 
blood, have haunted those who traversed that n, 
calm spot, in aftertimes! How must the pale and 
sorrow-stricken form of him who slew, whose uner- 
ring aim.was dea/h, have recurred to remembrance ! 

"fa all-th scenes a spoiled, forward, gifted boy, 
took. his.eafliest and Jatest delight. It was here 
that the father displayed his paternal tenderness in 
the following way. The boy, Charles James Fox, 
having been disappointed in not seeing a wall, which 
was blewn up, demolished, Lord Holland had an- 
other. wall built up, to be blown up again, in order 
that the precept, never to break a promise to a 
child, or, as Robert Hall would call it, ‘* never to 
act a lie to a child,’’ might be fulfilled to a letter. 
It was here that the future orator was encouraged 
to speak out his youthful and crude opinions with 
an indulgence from his father that did not, happily, 
end in making him the prig that he was well en- 
titled to be. It was not here, but at Spa, that his 
love of the gaming-table was first excited by a 
nightly allowanee. of, five — to spend in that 
demoniacal amusement. It was here that, in the 
exciting days of a Westminster election, the fair 
Duchess of Devonshire came to cheer and to assist. 
It was here, before their memorable alienations, 
Burke communed with a friend who besought him, 
when the hour of conflict came, and the senate rang 


with their burning eloquence, “* to believe that there | da 


existed between them the ties of nature as near and 
dear as the relative situation of father and son ;’’ 
but that appeal was lost in the storm of debate and 
the violence of faction. In Fox's generous mind, 
their friendship could not be extinguished by the 
heat and intemperance of a days in Burke it was 
already extinct, and forever. It was here that he 
came when his health was shattered, and disease 
was hourly encroaching upon his frame, when the 
following touching account is given of his emotions 
in revisiting the gardens of Holland House, by 
Trotter :— 

**He looked around him the last day he was 
there with a farewell tenderness that struck me very 
much. It was the place where he had spent his 
youthful days; every lawn, every garden, tree and 
walk were viewed by him with peculiar affection. 
He pointed out the beauties to me, and, in particu- 
lar, showed me a green avenue, which his mother, 
the late Lady Holland, had made by shutting up a 
road. He was a very exquisite judge of the pic- 
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turesque, and had mentioned to me how beautiful 
this road had become since converted into an alley. 
He raised his eyes to the house, ao hang og — 
was earnest in pointing out everythi i 
ee ee 
ow similar te the recognition, partial 
as it was, of Sir Walter Scott in entering his own 
hall at Abbotsford! How much had both to regret 
in the departure of their youth! How many turbu- 


lent scenes had both shared since boyhood! Well 
might Fox say,— 


“ Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I saw ye last!” 

He died at Chiswick, and Holland House had 
not the mournful honor of receiving his last sigh. 

It has been said, alluding to the private characters 
of Charles James Fox, that ‘‘ in the comparatively 
correct age in which our lot is cast, it would be 
almost as unjust to app'y our more severe standard 
to him and his associates, as it would have been for 
the Ludlows and Hutchinsons of the seventeenth 
century to denounce the immoralities of Julius 
Cesar. Nor let it be forgotten, that the noble heart 
and sweet disposition of this great man passed un- 
seathed through an ordeal which, in almost every 
other instance, is found to deaden all the kindly 
and generous affections. A life of gambling, in- 
trigue, and faction, left the nature of Charles James 
+ Fox as little tainted with selfishness or falsehood, 
and his heart as little hardened, as if he had lived 
and died in a farm-house ; or, rather, as if he had 
not outlived his childish years.’’ 

Public chronicles afford but one instance to the 
contrary to this beautiful, but exaggerated eulogi 
um ; in the instance of the unfortunate and deeply- 
injured Mrs. Fitzherbert. When Fox arose in the 
House of Commons, selemnly to deny her private 
marriage with the Prince of Wales, where were his 
honor and truth? where the single-heartedness 
which would have graced the seclusion of a farm- 
house? 

To the house of Fox belongs the distinction that, 
during the course of an entire century, there has 
been always a member of it in some eminent and 
conspicuous situation in the country. Scarcely had 
the first Lord Holland closed his career, than his 
son, Charles James, became the leader of the op- 
position; and before the death of that celebrated 
statesman, his nephew, the late Lord Holland, had 
gained a high place among the politicians of the 


y. 

Certain hereditary qualities of mind and bod 
characterized these three generations. In shrewd- 
ness and profundity, they resembled each other. 
In the absence of all personal elegance, in those 
physical defects which impeded their oratorical 
powers, they werealsoalike. In person, they bore 
a still closer resemblance. The heayy eyebrow, 
the broad, thoughtful, majestic forehead, the full 
cheek, were transmitted from the first founder of the 
family, old Sir Stephen, to the last noble owner 
of Holland House ; softened, it is true, for the fea- 
tures and expression of the stern royalist were 
harshly unpleasant. ‘“‘ In his descendants,"’ writes 
one who was a competent judge, ‘‘ the aspect was 
reserved ; but it was softened till it became, in the 


ate lord, the most gracious and interesting counte- 
nance that ever was lighted up by the mingled lus- 
tre of intelligence and benevolence.”’ 
As a public character the late Lord Holland was 
inferior, not only to his uncle, but to his 


per Wagan Sa strength as a debater had been 
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the House y 
had, therefore, strengthened by the absence of 
opportunity to correct it. Like his great ancestors 


his excellence lay in reply. His earliest political 
lessons were imbibed by the bedside of his dyin 

ancle at Chiswick, when, being himself a boy o 

sixteen, Lord Holland beheld the pride of his house 
fade away and expire. 

In private life Lord Holland had not a trace of 
is grandfather, the best praise that could be given 
tohim. He escaped also the errors of his uncle. 
He seemed to have culled from both their fairest 
graces of character, their strong domestic affections, 
their wit, the sweetness of temper and lovin 
of heart which marked Charles James; all set off 
and encircled by that courtly — which ap- 
peared superior to forms, and sprang from the 
gentlest feelings of the heart. 

Those chambers in which the voices of the Copes, 
the Riches, and the Foxes resounded, are now deso- 
late, and who can tell whether they will ever again 
be peopled with the great ones of the earth? ‘“ The 
time is coming,’’ writes a mournful prophet, ‘‘ when, 
perhaps, a few old men, the last survivors of our 
generation, will in vain seek, amidst new streets, 
and squares, and railway-stations, for the site of 
that building which was in their youth, the favorite 
resort of wits and beauties, of painters and poets, 
of philosophers and statesmen.” 

fore Holland House is obliterated, let us re- 
eall, in one brief review, those characters which, 
— before us like the shadows figured before 
acbeth, must have figured there in the several 
dynasties who presided in those venerable chambers. 
Let us hasten over the brief rule of the Copes; 
precise enough and respectable, no doubt; gentle- 
men with bombasted inexpressibles and high-topped 
hats fresh from the city; and ladies in their stiff 
tuffs, almost lock-jawed, fresh from the quarter 
where mercers and man-milliners claimed kindred 
with them. Avaunt! and let us on to the festive 
days of the gay Riches. Here, in the library, ** in 
which the antique gravity of a college was so 
singularly blended with all that female wit and 
grace could devise to embellish a drawing-room, 
the handsome visage of the ill-fated Buckingham, 
his suit of sable velvet close cut; his peruke, 
already inclining to the love-lock, was seen.” 
Buckingham is gone, and the scene changes and 
discloses Fairfax in his armor; his Jong and mel- 
ancholy, i not unpleasing countenance, turned 
towards Rich doubtingly, for Rich was trusted by 
no man. He who had received no measure of obli- 
gation from King Charles, and ‘ had continued to 
flourish more than any man in the court when the 
weather was fair,”’ was no subject of confidence 
with Fairfax. And, behold! Rich is a prisoner— 
civilly, be it said—in his own house; and the hall 
resounds with deep murmurings of voices that were 
meant to pray, but seemed to growl, led by some 
fanatical preacher. 

All has away; and Mary, that Countess 
of Warwick who was a daughter of the house of 
a is me ae be her devout widowhood, writ- 

Occasio itations Sundry Subjects, a 
simile in one of which had the honor of being imi- 
tated by Addison. This countess was the progeni- 
trix of the social characteristics of Holland House. 
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HOLLAND HOUSE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 





She was the foundress and inventress, says one of 


of Christ Jesus our Lord.”’ : 

he passed away, and Addison might be seen 
wooing her great and shrewish successor, hie 
Countess of Warwick; or leading to heaven, by 
precept, the youth who loved earthly pleasures too 
well; or resigning, in hopeless disease, his Post as 
secretary of state in a set letter to his royal master ; 
or dying, inch by inch; or but Ais vision has 
been already before us. 

So Chesterfield, and a host of others, springing 
forth from that ancient porch since that the old 
house, long shut up, (the Riches are clean gone,) 
has been opened again for the Wiltshire squire’s 
family, and the peer whose maxim it was, as Burns 
says, to 





** Keek through every other man, 
Wi’ sharpened sly inspection,”’ 


appears in his court suit and blue ribands; and 
tried, but tried in vain, we should think, his incom- 
— skill in the art of bamboozle upon his friend 

ox, whose character he has so sharply, yet, at 
the same time, so leniently, set off; and Chester- 
field’s smile—laughter being abjured by him asa 
vulgar indulgence—his compliment and polished 
anecdote carrying the sting muffled, are contrasted 
in that gilt chamber with the coarse ribaldry and 
outrageous gayety of Walpole, whose native coarse- 
ness no habits of intercourse with the refined could 
quench. And Holland House is already assuming 
her mark of distinction, that of being the very cen- 
tre of all the minor charities of life; all the great 
men and women who congregated there seemed (to 
use an expression of Horace Walpole’s when speak- 
ing of Gray) “‘ to be in flower,”’ whilst they paraded 
her saloons or lounged in her libraries. 

Too soon for the ambition of Henry Fox did Hok 
land House lose her political coteries; long’ silent 
were her turrets, during the minority ofthe late 
Lord Holland, until, upon his rise to manhood and 
to preéminence, a new race of the éhte appeared 
beneath the rich ceilings framed by Rich. ~ 

Gladly would one pass over that dissolute but 
entertaining clique, the George Selwyn and the 
Carlisle set, who contributed to poison the mind of 
the young Charles James, then in his eighteenth 
year; gladly would one forget that early and fata} 
entanglement in play, which even then laid Fox 
under the disgraceful obligation of having Lord 
Carlisle’s security for £15,000. To crown the 
infamy, Lord Carlisle was madly in love with ay 4 
Sarah Lenox, then Lady Sarah Bunbury. 
made no secret of his unlawful passion ; such things 
were scarcely thought worth concealing in those 
days. What are the pangs of such a passion, Lord 
Carlisle’s own words will forcibly show: “If 1 am 
received with coolness,’’ he wrote to Selwyn, allud- 
ing to an approaching meeting with y Sarah, 
ut shall feel it extremely. I shall be miserable if 
I am made too welcome. Good God! what happi 
ness would I not exchange to be able to live with 
her without loving her more than friendship wil} 
allow! Is my picture hung up, or is it in the 
sage with its face turned to the wall?” 
Carlisle soberized, and became a poet :— 


“On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 
And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle.” 


At twenty-seven, such was the misery of his 
career, he wished himself no more ; but Providence 
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was merciful, and the vices of youth were suffered 
gradually to merge into the milder form of errors, 
thence to expand into virtue. For who could 
resist the snares of that fascinating circle? Even 
Pitt was nearly drawn into the vortex of play at 
Goosetree’s, and Wilberforce yielded to its fatal 
charm. He once arose the winner of £2000; but 
the pain he felt for those who lost, prevented all 
such future triumphs of the infernal regions. 
Another group attends at Holland House, and 
the names of Sheridan, Erskine, Burke, and Wind- 
ham resound in her entrance-hall; and of these the 
most approachable, the most lovable in private 
society, was the last. His manners were noble, 
polished, courteous ; his spirits so gay that, even in 
the decline of life, he was the youngest of the 
voung. ‘Over his whole conversation,’”’ thus 
writes a contemporary, ‘* was flung a veil of unrent 
classical elegance ; through no crevice, had there 
been any, would ever an unkind or an unconditioned 
sentiment have found entranee.’’ Again a break 
in the vast current of mighty intellects, and Mackin- 
tosh, tall, cold in aspect, kindly at heart, referred 
to as the very pattern-book of all knowledge, greatly 
independent, beniguantly serene, sits at the table 
ef the noble host by the side of De Staél. Her 
predccupation with him, to use the foreign phrase, 
was so extreme that some doubted whether the 
great Scot liked it, yet he always spoke of her 
with that calm enthusiasm which was peculiarly 
his own attribute. And here, smiling, singing, 
charming all hearts, was the gay bard of Erin ; 
whilst by his side, a boy poet, little known, coldly, 
and, indeed, unkindly received by his kindred, 
gazed upon the scene; and his clear blue eye 
looked frozen upon it, for it was long ere he could 
identify his shy and proud nature with that of the 
courteous and the free around him. His eyes, be 
it observed, had that peculiar faculty of being 
enabled to seem quite glazed and lifeless, as if 





suddenly congealed; and then they could glance 
such glances as only beam from spirits so fine, so | 
fierce. 

To pursue the theme were endless. All is gone, | 
all has passed away! ‘That which this great 
metropolis most wants—its greatest, its almost only 
intellectual want—is an easy resort of the lettered 
and the gifted. No public institutions will do. 
One sickens at the thought. To establish one’s 
self by privilege among lions, to go anywhere 


~ expressly to be wise, is enough to put a super 


crust of pride and indifference on any honest nature. 


All good society must be private. Holland House | 


has ceased to be the centre of all that refines, 
interests, and elevates society. We have now no 
centre; our commonwealth of letters is turned up- 
side down. It wauts a protector; and yet, to use 
a metaphor seemingly inconsistent, sighs for the 
blessed days of a restoration. 


BRITISH NATIONAL PATRONAGE OF SCIENCE 
AND LITERATURE. 


{The North British Review, in an article of its last 
number, thus incidentally speaks on this subject :] 


AN opinion has long prevailed in England, indi- 
eating either the vanity of the nation, or the imbe- 
cility of its rulers, that while in other countries 
literary and scientific institutions prosper under the 
wi.g of the state, they thrive in this country when 
sustained by voluntary contributions, and direeted 





by individual zeal. Were these individuals men of 


OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


learning and science, the institution which they 
adorn would doubtless be conducied, as in other 
countries, with that energy and rectitude which 
might be expected from men of European celebrity 
and ambitious of intellectual fame. But unable as 
such men often are to pursue their researches with- 
out injury to their families, and compelled, as they 
often have been, to renounce altogether, or to pur- 
sue by fits and starts, the studies in which they 
excel, such an institution, though full of intellect- 
ual energy and moral power, would, without the 
bounty of the State, speedily languish and die. 
Were these individuals, on the contrary, only ama- 
teur philosophers—men of wealth, and influence, 
and rank, they might form a society, active in its 
infancy and energetic in its youth—fostering the 
achievements of humble and insulated talent, and 
occasionally rousing to action an ignorant or a tor- 
pid government; but without the light of science, 
the emanation often of the poor—without the 
brightness of genius, the gift frequently of the huni- 
ble—without the lustre of immortal] names, it would, 
like the falling meteor, flash, and dazzle, and disap- 
pear. The Royal Society of London is an unnatu- 
ral union of these two forms of a scientific body— 
a copartnery of men of station and men of genius 
—a collection of atoms of such opposite and incon- 
gruous properties, that even the clectric spark of 
royal favor cannot effect their combination. While 
science and literature therefore have been advanc- 
ing with rapid strides in every European commu- 
nity under the sunshine of royal and imperial patron- 
age, and the influence of homogeneous and well- 
ordered institutions, they have been advancing in 
England through the irrepressible energy of native 
genius, and in spite of the ignorance and illiberality 
of her statesmen, and the discouragement and 
obstructions of voluntary and heterogeneous asso- 
ciatious. 

In other countries, where men of learning and 
science are invited by the state, and allured from 
professional toil by its bounty—where the unbe- 
friended genius of the provinces is marshalled in the 
eapital in one phalanx of intellectual power—unfet- 
tered with distracting labor and undisturbed with 
domestic cares—science advances under the noble 
rivalry of ardent, yet kindred spirits. ‘The strong- 
holds of nature will not surrender at the first sum- 
mons of the besieger. The approaches must kk 
gradually made and secured, the mine must be 
daily sprung, and the nightly bivousze endured, 
before she opens her crypts and discloses her se- 
crets. It is but to the priest that never quits its 
shrine, that the oracle yields its response ; it is but 
by the light of the vestal fire that never dims, that 
the mortal eye in its socket of flesh ean bring into 
view the infinitely little, and command the infinitely 
distant, and survey the infinitely great. Thus 
urged by ya ae pressure—thus questioned by 
perpetual interrogation, the material universe sur- 
renders its laws to the courage and assiduity of the 
sage ; a rich harvest of invention and discovery is 
gathered into the treasury of knowledge, and the 
bounty of the state is usuriously repaid in public 
benefits and national glory. 

In our English institutions, on the contrary, it is 
only the sages of the metropolis, and of the unr 
versities in its vicinity, that can thus work in eom- 
bination; and did they work continuously and in 
numbers, science might doubtless flourish under 
their patronage, and be advanced by their labors. 
But they hold their meetings only during six months 
of the year, and the door of the Royal Society is 
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closed against the humble votary of science, what- 
ever be his genius, who cannot pay their entry and 
composition money, the golden key which alone 
eanopen it. And even the active philosopher who, 
amid the Scottish and Irish mountains, may desire 
to be a member of the institution, and perchance to 
honor it with his name and his genius, must pay 
the same extravagant price, though he never treads 
its halls, nor receives any other benefits than a 
of its Transactions. The society, therefore, 
includes but a small section of the scientific com- 
munity, and the defect in number and funds is sup- 
lied by the indiscriminate admission of gentlemen 
of wealth, rank, and office, who form by far the 
most numerous, and certainly a very influential class 
of the Royal Society. 

The functions required from a body thus consti- 
tuted, must be performed in committees of various 
shades of capacity and knowledge ; and indepen- 
dently of the undue influence of official functionaries, 
there is always found in such a democratic council 
some little aspirant for power, who obtains a tem- 
porary supremacy, as much from the ignorance of 
his unlettered colleagues, as from the interested 
devotion of his scientific friends. The clashing 
interests of universities, castes, and professions, are 
all more or less represented and fostered in these 
judicial conclaves. But the provincial philosopher 
has no representative there, and whether he be a 
competitor for medals or for fame, he will have 
little chance of success against an university or a 
metropolitan rival. And even if he is ambitious 
only of a niche for his discoveries in the Philosoph- 
ical Transactions, or desires a testimony to the 
priority of his labors, he will succeed in neither, 
if some influential leader in the society, or some 
upstart member of a committee has been pursuing 
the same train of research. Owing to the small 
number of able men who compose these commit- 
tees, there is perhaps only one who is really well 
acquainted with the subject of the communication 
submitted to its judgment; and should the views of 
the unbefriended philosopher stand opposed either 
to his inquiries, or even to his theories, he will not 
scruple to report them as erroneous, and perchance 
lay claim to the discoveries themselves. 

From these observations, our readers will under- 
stand how the claims of Mr. Watt must have fared 
in a body thus constituted, and thus managed. He 
was not a fellow of the society, and he was little 
known, as a chemist, to the resident members. 


tury, the upright historian will find abundant proofs 
of the dishonesty of individual arbiters, and of the 
remissness and partiality and corruption of scientific 
institutions. Need we seek for any other illustra- 
tion of our views, or any other proof of the fact, 
than in the very recent history of the discovery of a 
new planet. This grand discovery—the greatest 
that has ever illustrated any age or nation—has been 
lost to England, by the ignorance, the listlessness, 
and perchance the jealousy of individuals and through 
the indolence and inefficiency of her scientific insti- 
tutions. Had there been an Academy of Sciences 
in England such as that in France, and an astrono- 
mer such as that at Berlin, Cambridge would have 
had to boast of her second Newton, and England 
would have pointed to the two remotest planets in 
our system as the trophies of her genius and the 
emblems of her glory. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE COUNT CONFALONIERI. 


Every one who has read Silvio Pellico’s affeet- 
ing narrative of his unprisonment in Spielberg, the 
great state-prison of Austria, will recollect that one 
of his companions in misfortune was the Count 
Frederick Confalonieri or Gonfaliouieri, as it is 
sometimes written. Pellico, blind, and otherwise 
injured in bodily healih by his long confinement, 
still lives in northern Italy, but the newspapers 
have lately announced the death of his old fnend 
Confalonieri. 

Of the character of this now deceased victim of 
Austrian oppression, very different accounts are 
given, but all will allow that the penalty he paid for 
his errors was sufficiently severe. Some time ago, 
in speaking of his imprisonments and their effeets, 
he gave in a few words the following impressive 
history :— 

‘*T am an old man now; yet by fifteen years 
my soul is younger than my body! Fifteen years 
I existed, for I did not live—it was not life—in the 
| self-same dungeon tea feet square! During six of 
those years | had a companion; during nine I was 
alone! I never could rightly distinguish the face 





of him who shared my captivity in the eternal twi- 
light of our cell. The first year we talked inces- 
_Santly together ; we related our past lives, our joys 
forever gone, over and over again. ‘The next, we 
| communicated to each other our thoughts and ideas 


Though his world-wide reputation was then not! on all subjects. The third year, we had no ideas 
only hatched, but fledged, its pinions had not raised| to communicate; we were beginning to lose the 
it to fame, and it had scarcely reached in its com-| power of reflection! The fourth, at the interval 


manding phase the coteries of the Royal Society.| of a month or so, we would open our lips to ask 
But, though his rights were trodden down under’ each other if it were indeed possible that the world 
the influences which we have recorded, yet truth,! still went on as gay and bustling as when we 
ever elastic and free, never fails to extricate itself formed a portion of mankind. ‘The fifth, we were 
from beneath the compressing foot of the usur er; silent. The sixth, he was taken away, I never 
and, though half a century has, in this case, been knew where, to execution or to liberty ; but 1 was 
required to correct the errors, and to remove the| glad when he was gone ; even solitude was better 
prejudices of the dispensers of fame, another period! than the dim vision of that pale vacant face! After 
of equal length would have been necessary, but for! that I was alone, only one eveat broke in upon my 
the preservation of written documents, and the ener-| nine years’ vacancy.” One day, it must have been 
gy of filial affection. A century and a half of con-/ a year or two after my wm pane left me, the dun- 
troversy has not counteracted the evil influences of geon door was opened, and a voice—whenee pro- 
the Royal Society in depriving Leibnitz of his due| ceeding 1 knew not—uttered these words: * By 
honour as an independent inventor of the Differen- order of his imperial majesty, | intimate to you that 
tial Calculus, though the time is fast approaching! your wife died a year ago.’ Then the door was 
when even England will do homage to his name. | shut, and I heard no more ; they had but flung this 
Nor are these the only cases in which the history great agony in upon me, and left me alone with it 
of science has been falsified, and the rights of ge-| again.”’ 

nius withheld. In the past, and in the passing cen-| It is painful to think that the man who could 
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speak thus should have died not without a stain on 
his memory—unmerited for anything we know, and 
at this distance it is difficult to get at the truth. 
The following appears in the Parisian correspond- 
ence of the Af/as newspaper :— 

** The death of Gonfalionieri, that former idol of 
our republican salons, has not created one single 
public expression of , nor given birth to a 
single ‘ Ode to Liberty,’ or * Lament for the Brave,’ 
in any of the republican journals. He was among 
the few survivors of Spielberg tyranny. His his- 
tory is a romance, not so much for his own adven- 
tures, as for the extraordi affection and devo- 
tion he had inspired in his wife, who was one of the 
most lovely and accomplished women of her day. 
From the very hour of his arrest, which took place 
at a ball at Milan, she left him not, save to inter- 
cede with his persecutors. She spent her youth, 
her fortune, in her ceaseless endeavors to soften the 
hearts of his enemies, and finally laid down life it- 
eelf, worn out with her efforts, to save him from 
captivity and death. She followed, attired in her 

I-dress, all through the night of horror which 
changed his existence from a powerful leader of a 
popular party to that of a miserable and neglected 
captive. She cared not for the cold nor the rain, 
which fell in torrents; but at each relay she de- 
ecended from the carriage which conveyed her, to 
hover round that which contained her husband, 
heedless of the brutal jeers and rebuffs of the gens- 
d’armes, who repulsed her with drawn sabres. At 
length, when, after some days’ journey, they 
reached the gates of Spielberg, she fell upon her 
knees in supplication for one last word—one single 
word—before the dungeon closed upon him per- 
haps forever. She was refused; and then she 

ve the cushion on which her head had rested 
, ad that long and weary journey into the hands 
of the Jeast ferocious-looking of his guards, bidding 
him deliver it to the count, and tell him that she 
had been in the carriage which had followed his so 
closely ; that it was Aer voice which he must have 
heard at each relay in wailing supplication and la- 
ment; and the pillow she now sent to him to rest 
his head upon was wet with tears shed for him 
alone. The guard took the pillow, and, with a 
cruel Jaugh at so much ingenuity wasted, cut it 
open before her face, fully expecting to find some 
important papers, some clue to a conspiracy, within. 
And Gonfalionieri knew not for years that she had 
even thought of him once after he had left her side ; 
nor that she had hovered, disguised in a peasant’s 
dress, for months together, round the bleak hill of 
Spielberg ; nor that, by the sacrifice of her fortune, 
she had at length obtained the promise of his lib- 
erty, and then died! What must have been his 
feelings when he learnt all this! What must have 
been his love, his gratitude, to her pg And 
how did he prove it? you will say. hy, he 
married again! and has died, the victim of his 
avarice, at the foot of the Alps, overtaken by the 
cold, which neither his age nor his feeble health 
were made to encounter in the cheap, conveyance 
which he had chosen. He has died enormously 
rich, his property not having been confiscated, but 
allowed to accumulate during his long imprison- 
ment. He had outlived popularity, and leaves no 
regret behind; he had suffered his fellow-martyrs 
to languish in want, nor extended a kindly hand to 
aid them, in spite of his wealth: so that the utter 
silence of the partisans of his cause is but just, and 
eonveys a strong, impressive moral.’’ 





Report on Basy Jumpers.—The committee 
of one to whom this subject was rape ie of 
leave to —that he has carefully tested 
powers capacities of the instrument, and wil] 
proceed to set forth as distinctly as possible. 

The Baby Jumper—not the jumping baby—con- 
sists of a thick strap or bar of gum elastic, which is 
hung to a hook in the ceiling. Through the lower 
end of the gum elastic bar runs a neat cord which 
may be let out or taken up like a tackle rope, and 
to it is suspended in a horizontal position, by four 
straps, a metallic ring or hoop nearly two feet in 
diameter. From the ring the four straps descend 
and attach by buttons to a neat child's dress. This 
dress being detached is buttoned upon the baby like 
an ordinary frock, except that it has a strap beneath 
which holds the child up. The little chap being 
thus dressed is readily harnessed to the straps of 
the jumper, and left to himself and the laws of 
cg d and elasticity. Between the three a beauti- 

ul play commences, to the infinite delight of the 
baby and amusement of the by-standers. The little 
fellow shouts and jumps, and the exceeding elasticity 
of the strap aiding his exertions he dances polkas, 
cuts pirouettes and executes fours de eres hardly 
less surprising than those of an accomplished artist, 
and even more graceful. What is more wonderful, 
he seems never to tire of it. 

The experiment made before this committee was 
so completely successful, that for a whole afternoon, 
litle was done by inmates and incomers but to 
“walk up and see the baby dance.’’ Succeeding 
experiments were equally successful, with increased 
skill and motion on the part of the baby. Hence it 
is the deliberate and candid opinion of this com- 
mittee that when Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper 
declared that a babe in a house is a blessing, or 
something to that effect, he must have said it with 
a prophetic presentiment of the Patent Baby Jumper 

vertised in our columns. 

It is an instrament which can be put up and taken 
down in a moment, without disfiguring any room, 
which can be packed in a trunk or band-box and 
used at any tavern, or hung up in a car or steam- 
boat. Indeed, this committee regards this sort of 
hanging as a capital punishment for cross babies in 
all places where they may be found. Moreover the 
apparatus is highly ornamental.— Chronotype. 





Bishop Anprewes.—The style of Andrewes has 
much apparent diffuseness and irregularity. But it 
is formed upon a principle. Coleridge traced an 
architectural construction in the Greek sentences, 
parts being insignificant in regard to the general 
effect. The same relation of parts to the whole may 
be discovered in our elder writers, especially in An- 
drewes, Donne or Saunderson. The principle of 
cohesion, which Coleridge happily calls the sequence 
of their logic, binds all the parts together. As the 
shrines and chapels that wind out of the aisle of a 
cathedral belong to the same edifice, because they are 
under the same roof, so these digressions of the 
preacher—little shrines of imagination attached to the 
sermon—are members of the same stracture of elo- 
quence, because they are overhung by the grandeur 
of one sacred and predominant conception. But the 
preacher returns from these fantastic wanderings with 
renewed energy. If his edifice of truth present the 
embellishment and mystery of the shrine, it also ex- 
hibits the full lustre and majesty of the choir. His 
narrowest and darkest intricacies of argument open 
a of flowing dignity, beauty, and grace. 
illmott’s Jeremy Taylor. 
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From the N. Y. Literary World. 
PAY OF AUTHORS. 


A writer in the March number of Fraser’s 
ine, has taken up the subject of the pay of 
and given us a number of faets, interesting 
in themselves, and of some importance to the race 
in America, who are now properly beginning to 
exist, as a body, and may naturally be thought 
anxious as to what means of subsistence they may 
look forward to in their career. The writer, to be 
sure, as usual, has not thought it worth while to 
bestow a single word upon authorship in America ; 
ho probably has uever heard of such a thing, and 
thinks, perhaps, there is no necessity for it while 
clever articles, like his own, can be published for 
nothing. ‘Still authorship does exist in America, 
and is every day on the increase. There will, 
probabl , at no very distant day, be more authors 
in the United States than there are now in Europe. 
What is more extraordinary, they do live after a 
fashion. It may be of some advantage to them to 
consider how these things are managed abroad. 
There seems to be a threefold division of the spoils. 
In England, perivdical writers get all the pay ; 
Germany pays for its books, and France for its 
ys. The dramatic authors should stick to the 
Academie Royale ; heavy scientific theorists and 
theologians, whe think nothing of a thousand pages 
of manuscript, should go to Leipsic ; buat the land 
for the Macaulays, Thackerays, and Jules Janins, 
is England. In London the reviewer gets sixteen 
and twenty guineas a sheet, and sometimes fifty or 
a hundred pounds for an article ; for the latter com- 
modity, in Paris, he would get a hundred franes, 
and in Germany eight dollars! George Sand was 
id better than Cousin, De Balzac, Augustin 
hierry, De Vigny, and other notables, and got 
ten pounds a sheet! Jules Janin writes twelve 
columns a week for the Journal des Debats, for two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, and a London 
journal offers him the same sum for his name, and 
a slight letter as ‘* Paris correspondent.’ ‘Take 
the case of books, and it is not that Germany pays 
so much, but that England pays nothing. Your 
author in Germany is never at the expense of his 
own edition ; the publisher buys his book at some 
price, prints it on whity-brown paper, at little ex- 
pense, and if the worst comes to the worst, has his 
market with the grocer and tallow-chandler. In 
England one book out of thirty pays its expenses ; 
the twenty-nine authors, for the most part, pocket 
their own losses. Bulwer has a thousand or fifteen 
hundred pounds for a novel; Balzac, with all his 
industry, three hundred a year; his German brother 
twenty. How stands the case with dramatic pro- 
ductions? Better ir Germany than in England ; 
but France is the elysium of the dramatic author. 
The writer in repute demands a thousand francs 
per act, for the perusal of his MS. libretto for an 
opera, which is paid him whether the play is ac- 
eepted or not; then he sells it for a further sum to 
the publisher; then gets one third of an enormous 
sum paid to the com r; then two hundred and 
fifty frances a night for the first twenty, and one 
hundred and fifty franes for the subsequent eighty 
performances ; picking up, meanwhile, five thou- 
sand more from the provinces. From all these 
sources he receives more than eight thousand dol- 
lars. We have a further account of eighteen five 
ps a , at the Theatre Frangais, which ran vari- 
y from fifty to one hundred and fifty nights, 
averaging some five thousand dollars each, from the 
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one theatre alone. Sheridan Knowles received, for 
the Hunchback, in England, four hundred pounds, 
and Douglas Jerrold; for Black Eyed Susan, ten 
pounds! The author of a French farce, the Gamin 
de Paris, built a country-seat out of the poe 
The manager of the Haymarket offered the extra- 
ordinary prize of five hundred pounds for a comedy. 
These are the leading facts brought forward. it 
would be a delightful thing for the author in Amer- 
ica, if he could realize all three conditions at home, 
like the gentleman in the song who, balancing in 
his mind the conditions of earthly felicity, con- 
cludes, at length, that he will be Pope, Sultan, and 
Dutchman, all in one. 

What is to be done to attain this happy consum- 
mation? The North American Review, we be- 
lieve, pays its contributors a dollar, or a dollar and 
a half a page; the late New York Review paid 
three dollars, at its opening, which was considered 
magnanimous, but the publisher broke down with 
the first number, and the age of iron succeeded, 
without an interval, to the age of gold. The Whig: 
Review and the Democratic pay two dollars a page, 
about equal to the North American’s one. The 
Eaglishman’s guinea becomes a five france piece in 
Paris, a frane in Berlin, and a dollar in New York. 
The enterprise and competition of Graham and 
Godey have raised the rates, in special instances, to 
fifty dollars for a tale by Willis, Poe, or Mrs. Kirk- 
land, a chapter by Cooper, or a poem by Bryant. 
These are the splendid exceptions—days to be 
marked with a white stone in the lives of American 
authors. ‘The daily press pays better in the end, 
but not to contributors. If a writer has a goed con~ 
stitution, an available pen, and is a flexible man, he 
may live and support his family, and leave them a 
file of the journal, inscribed with the name of the 
editor and proprietor. For books, there are a few 
large stories which publishers have almost wern out 
in the telling, of the fortunes realized by Prescott 
Stephens and a few others of the felicitous ; but 
many an American author counts his readers by 
thousands, and his receipts by units. Sad are the 
confessions of authors, or rather of publishers! 
There have been sums paid for dramatic copy- 
rights. We never heard of more than three thou- 
sand dollars; there have not been, probably, ten 
plays which have received five hundred. It may, 
very possibly, have been their full value. But 
actors have, in some cases, made their tens of 
thousands. 

This review of affairs at home is dismal enough, 
but the evil is not incurable. An international copy- 
right law would be an important remedy. There is 
an immense, an unprecedented demand for reading, 
which must be supplied. Who would supply it so 
well asthe home author? Brilliant as is the periodi- 
eal writing of England, it is nething more than is 
really attainable in America. There are mén of 
genius sufficient for the calling, who, if their atten- 
tion were turned to it, might enter the field against 
any competitors. It requires training, and the 
stimulus of the twenty guineas a sheet. English 
magazines are got for nothing, and the sum cannot 
now be paid. But even with this competition, 
without an international law, the time must come 
when the American author shall have the odds in 
his favor. He will carry the day of necessity. 
When the old world is secondary to the new, Eng- 
lish magazines will be of as little consequence in 
New York, as the races of American Monthlies 
have been in London. That day is fast Eyer 
ing. Let American authors, if they would benefit 
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themselves, hasten it by fixing the thoughts of the 
le of the oun ; they after all 
the opinion u ve i uc- 
tions ; let es are word for pews lh ge 
now there is a great demand for the lives of the 
Generals of the Revolution, excited, perhaps, by 
sympathy with General Taylor. You might offer 
the — the best possible life of the Duke of 
Wellington, and he would not take it. Apply this 
feeling to the Hudson, or the Potomac, or the Con- 
necticut, and he will be equaily indifferent to what 
is written of the Rhine, the Thames, or the Dan- 
ube. Apply it to Kentucky, or South Carolina, 
and he will forget France and Spain. The day 
will come when all this shall happen, and maga- 
zine writers get their hundred dollars an article. 
Whether the time will be early or late, depends 
upon the authors, but if they are indifferent, the 
physical prosperity of the country will drag along 
the intellectual, and put money in their pockets in 
spite of themselves. We do not know that writers 
of books are in any different position here from 
writers for the periodicals. The condition of both 
is bad enough, but it is getting better every day. 
The prospects of the dramatic author are better ; 
that is to say, his possibilities. We have watched 
this matter with some interest in connexion with 
the decline of the drama ; we have seen the Park 
Theatre unprofitably filled by dancers, who ex- 
hausted the treasury, turned into a circus and occu- 
pied by horses and clowns; we have seen worse 
when it was not occupied at all, when it was con- 
sidered risking a man’s character, to take the 
chance of being one of the two or three in the 
boxes, and we have seen cobwebs locking up the 
treasury aperture. We have read a great many 
leaders on the subject, heard a great deal of advice 
given, and the conclusion we have come to is, that 
the only chance for the manager or actor is—pay 
the author. Pay! People want novelty and real 
life on the stage ; they do not want stale repetitions 
even of Shakespeare, and the inevitable attendant 
conventional acting. The end of the stage, both at 
the first and now, is something very different. 
Let Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Simpson practise a little 
the prices paid at Paris for new productions, and 
they would get plays to fill the houses. Actors 
would learn something by the way, through the 
process. The public would pour in and learn 
something. A new dispensation would arise, and 
American authors, for aught we see, might leave 
something to their children. The stage is less 
affected by the plays of England, than the book- 
seller's counter. The drama, to be supported ef- 
fectively by the people, must be national. The 
American play must be witnessed at the theatre. 
It is not published. Curiosity is excited, and the 
favorite actor followed everywhere for his monopoly. 
Why should he not share his receipts in fair pro- 
portion with the author? A genuine tragedy is 
worth to him fifty thousand dollars; why should 
not the author get ten? 





CHARLES HOOTON 


Cuaries Hooton, who but a short time back 
wrote to Mr. Ainsworth in the midst of worldly 
troubles, that ‘‘he had still his mission to fulfil,”’ 
has been suddenly snatched away in the very ze- 
nith of his career—a career which, as regards liter- 

eminence and distinction, is but of recent date. 
is first work was Bilberry Thurland, a tale of 
groat interest aod pathos. Through the solicitation 


of an eminent bibliopole at the western end of the 

is Mr. Hooton came to London, from 
Leeds, in which town he edited a newspaper, about 
the years 1836-7, and he commenced immediate] 
on his arrival a novel called Colin Chink, whi 
appeared in Bentley's Miscellany, and which, if not 
as successful as many works of fiction, possessed 
merit of no ordinary kind. 

Mr. Hooton at the same time became sub-editor 
of the True Sun, in which short-lived journal he 
wrote a series of letters on Political Economy. 
The first number of a forgotten weekly newspaper, 
entitled The Woolsack, appeared on the 30th of 
May, 1840. In this Mr. eee took the lead in 
fighting the battles of the victims of the abuses 
connected with the Court of Chancery, and the 
able manner in which he executed his task left 
ry doubt of a success. But the proprietor 

id not possess sufficient spirit to carry out the 
plan, and the paper never reached a fifth number. 

Afier a literary debiit attended with so little suc 
cess, Mr. Hooton quitted England, in company with 
several of his relatives, and sailed for Texas, with 
the view of bettering his condition in life. But 
this adventure proved also unlucky. He gained 
little by his travels but a lingering disease, and 
after many vicissitudes returned to his native coun- 
try broken in spirit, health, and means. 

IIis residence was next taken up at Nottingham, 
with his family, and a letter, written in July, 1845, 
to a friend, well describes his condition at the time, 
besides giving a succinct account of his previous 
life. 

‘** T had nine months of as wild a life—don’t mis- 
take me—I mean life in the wilds, as any man need 
desire: digging, hunting, and fishing being em- 
ployments, and the quill ‘* stumped up” altogether, 
and the ink-horn dry. Afier that I spent six 
months in New Orleans, having got at the old 
work of newspapering. ‘The proprietor was more 
than a brother to me ; but, to my great regret, the 
Cpe (which was daily, and newly estab- 

ished) did not succeed, and of course I had to look 
out for something else ; but not succeeding, I went 
to New York, stayed several weeks with no better 
success, but finally heard of a paper at Montreal, in 
Canada. Anything was better than nothing just 
then, so I took it, on the understanding that it was 
a tri-weekly publication, and the property of the 
gentleman whom I engaged with. It proved to be 
a daily paper, and the property of another person— 
so far, however, that it was in complete dispute. 
Between the two I could not get even a very 
shabby salary; had a row, of course; left the 
paper, and waited doing nothing until I could com- 
pel payment; after which I started home again.” 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Hooton communicated 
series of ballads chiefly illustrative of American 
stories and manners, to this Magazine, which at 
once took their place in this class of try. 
Among the most remarkable were the ‘“‘ Pirate's 
Wager ;”’ “‘ The Exploit of Moreno, the Texan ;” 
** Bat, the Portuguese; “The Two Jews of 
Peru ;” the “ Ballad of Captain Blackstone,” 
and *“* The Raven.”’ It is impossible to anticipate 
the verdict of posterity, but it is our belief that 
these fine ballads will live. They will be speedily 
collected and published. 

In January in the present year Mr. Hooton com- 
menced a work of fiction on which he had bestowed 
much labor and care, in Ainsworth's Magazine. 
This work is finished, and the whole of the manu- 








script is in Mr. Ainsworth’s hands. It will now 
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and more especially to his youthful days ; for Mr. 

for versatility of talent 

as for his other mental powers, and he was equally 
il, and the palette. 

Mr. Hooton was at work almost up to the day 
of his death. The present number of this Maga- 
zine contains The Norwegian Lovers from his pen, 
and some unpublished papers are still in our 
session. He has also left a manuscript autobiog- 
raphy in the hands of a reverend friend, which no 
doubt is a very curious performance. 

Mr. Hooton never perfectly regained his health 
after his return from Texas and New Orleans. In 
a letter written to Mr. Ainsworth as late as Febru- 
ary 5th, or eleven days before his decease, he says, 
—*‘ You are correct in the conjecture respecting my 
health. Every winter since my return from Texas, 
(where I was deeply afflicted with ague and fever,) 
am I indulged with a return of the same complaint. 
In that savage country it is appropriately termed 
‘ the shakes.’ ’’ 

On Friday, the 12th, Mr. Philip James Bailey, 
the author of ** Festus,”’ called upon him, when he 
complained that during the week he had been suf- 
fering severely from ague, but thought that a walk 
would do him good. ‘‘ We then walked out per- 
haps a mile and a half,’’ says Mr. Bailey, in a let- 
ter written after Mr. Hooton’s decease, ‘‘ when I 
recommended him to return, he leaning on my arm 
all the way, for I saw he was very feeble and 
shaky.” ith the view of mitigating his suffer- 
ings and of procuring that sleep, to which he was 
often a stranger for several successive nights, he 
was in the habit of having recourse to opium and 
morphia, and on the night of Monday, the 15th, he 
sent for four grains of morphia, the whole of which, 
it is supposed, he took, and in about twenty minutes 
afterwards, upon his sister going into his bed-room, 
he said, ** Oh, dear; I’m afraid I’ve taken too 
much morphia—don't let me go to sleep.” He 
also asked to see his father, and mother, and kept 
closing his eyes whilst speaking ; but, although he 
was continually shaken to keep him awake, all 
efforts to rouse him failed. A powerful emetic had 
no effect, and he slept to awake no more. 

The highly-gifted young man quitted what had 
been to him a world of trouble, on the morning of 
Tuesday, February 16th, aged thirty-four years. 

Charles Hooton was of a kindly disposition, open 
and sincere, generous, unsuspicious, and frank- 
hearted; an enthusiastic lover of the noble, the 
beautiful, and the true, both in sentiment and con- 
duct. ‘To these qualities he added a high sense of 
honor, keen and delicate feelings, and an ardent 
admiration of social progress and political liberty. 
In that strong feeling of pride and self-reliance, 
which upheld him amidst his trials and afflictions, 
there was much analogy between his short career 


and that of the gifted, but ill-fated Thomas Chat- 
terton— 


The marvellous boy who perished in his pride. 


It is a curious fact, connected with this unfortu- 
nate young man, that when application was made to 
the Literary Fund (which ted the totally inad- 
eq sum of £20 for his relief,) that the pub- 
lisher of ** Colin Clink”’ actually declined lending a 


the publicity given to the benevolent acts of the 





above-mentioned charity, not only deprives them of 
half their charms, but also of more than half their 
utility ; for there are publishers to be found, who 
are ready to mould their remuneration to the sup- 
posed necessities of the author ; and for this reason 
also, it is obviously unfair to authors that publishers 
should sit upon the Council or Committee of the 
Literary Fund.—New Monthly Mag. 





IDIOTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue commissioners appointed by the governor 
under a legislative resolve of 1846, have performed 
their duty in part, ‘‘ of inquiring into the condition 
of the idiots of the commonwealth, of ascertaining 
their number, and whether anything can be done 
for their relief."’ The resolve compelled the com- 
missioners to report to the present legislature, but 
as the investigations are not completed, the gover- 
nor recommends that provision be made for continu- 
ing the powers of the commission until the next 
session of the general court. Returns have been 
received from 171 towns, having a population of 
345,285. In them are said to be 543 idiots, 204 of 
whom are males and 339 are females—169 are less 
than 25 years of age, and are, of course, proper 
subjects for instruction. Of the whole, 106° are 
supported entirely at the public charge. If the 
other towns should present the same proportion, it 
would appear that there are upwards of 1000 idiots 
in the commonwealth, of whom 300 are of proper 
age for instruction. ‘The commissioners have striven 
to obtain information respecting the treatment of 
idiots in foreign countries, and particularly respect- 
ing the schools which have been recently and suc- 
cessfully established in France, Prussia ana Swit- 
zerland. They have already obtained sufficient evi- 
dence to prove, in their opinion, that other coun- 
tries have set an example of successful attempts to 
instruct the most ignorant and degraded of men, 
which it behoves our commonwealth speedily to 
imitate. The commissioners have personally in- 
spected the idiots in about 30 towns in the state, 
and find that the condition of these unfortunates is 
very materially influenced by the character of those 
who have them in charge :— 

‘* Tn some towns, we found the idiots, who were 
under the charge of kind-hearted, but ignorant per- 
sons, to be entirely idle, given over to disgusting 
and degrading habits, and presenting the sad and 
demoralizing spectacle of men, made in God’s 
image, whom neither their own reason, nor the 
reason of others, lifted up above the level of brutes. 

In other towns, idiots, who to appearance had no 
more capacity than those just mentioned, were 
under the charge of more intelligent persons, and 
they presented a different spectacle—they were 
healthy, cleanly and industrious. 

We found some, of a very low grade of intellect, 
at work in the fields, under the dircction of attend- 
ants ; and they seemed not only to be free from de- 
praving habits, but to be happy and useful. 

The inference to be drawn from this is very im- 
portant. If persons having only common sense and 
common humanity, but without the advantage of 
experience or study, can so improve the condition 
of idiots, how much could be done by those who 
should bring the light of science, and the experi- 
ence of wise and good men in other countries, and 
the facilities of an institution adapted to the train- 
ing of idiots—how much, we say, could be done by 
such persons, towards redeeming the minds of this 
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unfortunate class from the waste and desolation in 
= they now ohn 
ecompan — is a very interesting 
letter from Mr. umner, now in Paris, de- 
seribing minutely a French asylum or school for 
idiots, and incidentally giving general information 
ing their treatment in other countries of 
Europe. Mr. Sumner thus begins his letter :— 


“My dear Dr. Howe—In the report that the) riod 


committee for the examination of the condition of 
idiots in Massachusetts, of which you are chairman, 
will make to the general court, I do not doubt that 
you will insist upon the necessity of adopting, in 
the state of Massachusetts, such measures as expe- 
rience has shown may be successfully employed to 
secure the physical comfort and moral culture of 
this unfortunate class of our fellow-beings.”’ 

We copy the passage and print one of its words 
ia italies to show the manner of the writer—the 
matter of the epistle is excellent. 

The whole expense of the commission thus far, 
is stated to be less than forty dollars ; so we think 
the commissioners should be empowered to continue 
their duties.— Boston Post. 





From Chambers’ Jeurnal, 
BOOKSELLERS. 


Booxsetters are an ancient and venerable fra- 
ternity. They are associated so intimately with the 
production of literature, that they may almost be 
considered a sort of authors themselves. And 
many of them have been authors in reality, so easy 
is the transition from handling to making a book. 
Tonson, Dodsley, Richardson, Murray and Con- 
stable, the great names of the profession, were all 
less or more bookseller-authors, and besides writing 
volumes themselves, were the cause of hundreds of 
volumes being written by others. 

As old as literature itself, bookselling had its 
Augustan age from the era of Tonson to Constable, 
a space of about a hundred vears, beginning in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. During that 
great epoch the “ trade”’ revelled in quartos and octa- 
vos. Hume, and all the other eminent authors, 
eame out first in quarte—the lordly two-guinea 
quarto; and having satiated the more eager and 
deep-pursed part of the community in that agreea- 
ble form, down they reluctantly came to the octavo 
—the moderate middle-class-of-society twelve-shil- 
ling octavo. ‘These, these were the days, Mr. Rig- 
marole! Booksellers then were booksellers. To 
sell a dozen quartos in a forenoon was a satisfactory 
way of doing business. The transaction had a 
pleasing farewell flavor. 

There is nothing certain in this unsteady world. 
The quarto and octavo era came to anend. It 
went out with George TI1., the last of the kings 
who wore powdered wigs. Then was let in a del- 
uge of democratic shapes and prices. Duodecimo, 
post-octavo, eighteenmo, sixteenmo, and a hundred 
other vos and mos, bewildered the aged members of 
the profession. Books at three-and-sixpence and 
half-a-crown were a rank heresy. ‘* Literature is 
ruined, and we are ruined with it,’? was the melan- 
choly dirge sung by many a worthy bibliopole. 
Things, however, were not by any means at their 
worst ; but fortunately all the old Lestuathens, who 
delighted in the sale of quartos, and constitutionally 
adhered to queues, were dead and in their graves 
before this revolutionary movement ensued. , ag 
says the proverb, are the steps to destruction. The 





eighteenmo and other transitionary mos having 
run their race, and half-crowns and shillings become 
no longer practicable, what did not the ‘* trade”’ en- 
dure when they saw an actual descent into brown 
money! This monstrous ion on vested 
rights occurred in the reign of William IV., and 
was clearly one of those wicked attempts to foun- 
der the monarchy which marked that unhappy pe- 


Eighteen hundred and thirty-two, what have you 
not to answer for' Books ata penny! Worse 
still—books at a penny-halfpenny! Odd halfpence 
counted! How on earth would it be possible to 
reckon a profit of five-and-twenty per cent. on 
three-halfpence! Plain figures could not do it. It 
would require decimal fractions; but then where 
was the coinage, to meet such a state of infinitesi- 
mal reckoning? ‘The legislature ought certainly 
to interfere. If it did not, there was only one hops 
left, and that was that every one of the brown- 
money intruders would very shortly be ruined ! 

In this manner, with blended feelings of consola- 
tion and despair, the bookselling world looked on 
the revolution from silver to copper which broke out 
in 1832. As is always the case in revolutions, the 
universal notion was, that things would by and by 
return to their wonted condition, and that al] would 
go on comfortably as usual—meaning thereby that 
the cheap-sheet nonsense would soon explode, and 
no more about it. This expectation was not cred- 
itable to the acumen of the bibliopolie community. 
Instead of setting their faces so generally agains 
the change, and prophesying all sorts of bad end- 
ings to the new sdgitee, they should have perceived 
—Jacob Tonson and Dodsley would have done so 
—that the cheap-sheet idea was nothing more than 
an exponent of the age. In the progress of human 
affairs, a time had arrived when nobody had any 

uineas, half-erowns, or shillings to spend on books 

here was nothing left in the pockets of the human 
race but a few odd pence and halfpence. But, 
deplorable as was such a catastrophe, it happene:! 
that there was still as much money in the world as 
ever. The only noveltv was, the dispersion of the 
money through a great many pockets, there being, 
for example, eight men each with three-halfpence, 
in place of one who formerly had a shilling. Tho 
change was not confined to books. Every object 
which could be manufactured by the agency of 
wheels instead of men and women’s fingers, simi- 
larly, and about the same time, came down in price 
with a marvellous celerity. Where is the haber- 
dasher who cannot show a piece of beautiful lace. 
which, within his remembrance, was sold at half-a- 
crown a yard, but is now offered at the humble 
price of three-halfpence * 

Of all mad ideas, that is the maddest which an- 
ticipates a return of old usages in trade. Yet how 
common to see men endowed with rationality stand- 
ing coolly by, in the hope that affairs will resume 
their previous character, and with all their might 
denouncing changes of which it should have been 
their duty to take advantage. One of the first prin- 
pe of commercial wisdom consists in a ready 

aptation to what is evidently about to become a 
new fashion of taste. To stand aloof and jeer is a 
piece of short-sighted folly, which carries with it its 
own punishment; because others less scrupulous 
minister to the popular fancy, and speedily leave 
their brethren nothing to laugh at but their own 
incredulity. Booksellers, we fear, were too long 
sceptical as to the A te nag or propriety of the 
cheaper class of publications. Many, resisting them 
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tions. On the whole, however, considerable allow- 
ances for an entirely altered state of things require 
to be made. Booksellers with neat counters and 
prim shelves could not, with complacency, see the 
disorderly intrusion of bales of loose sheets, which 
threatened a demand for new accommodation, new 
book-keeping, and an addition of sundry new hands. 
The truth is, the — ~ oy te Sane a 
deal by surprise, out of that state they have 
not all as been able to come. 

So much may be granted by way of palliation ; 
but unfortunately no degree of allowance can ex- 
actly mend the matter. ‘To our mind the fact is as 
clear as the sun at noonday, that the existing book- 
selling apparatus has failed as an enginery for the 
distribution of cheap literary sheets. To do justice 
to the recent innovations, an entirely new system of 
trade, me cone to the other, would be desir- 
able, in order to bring the distributive into harmony 
with the uctive. Here is the way the things 
stand. Twenty years ago, books were generally 
printed in small editions of seven hundred and fifty 
or one thousand copies ; and for the distribution of 
these limited quantities the bookselling trade was 
strictly and well adapted. A new order of affairs 
ensues. Sheets, each a book of its kind, are printed 
by machinery to the extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies. The number of sheets which our 
own machines alone turn out annually is ten mil- 
lions ; and this is but a fragment of the new kind 
of trade in literature. It may seem that, if we can 
manage to distribute ten millions of sheets through 
the ordinary channels of trade, there is nothing to 
complain of. This is reasoning which would do 
for the eighteenth, not for the nineteenth century. 
Let us grapple with particulars. Of each number 
of our Journal, about eighty thousand copies have 
for years been distributed. Fifty thousand of these 
are issued in monthly parts, and such are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, monthly magazines, purchased 
by the higher class families. Thirty thousand 
are disposed of in single sheets, the way we really 
wish the work to be sold. Now, what are these 
thirty thousand cheap sheets among twenty-eight 
millions of people’ Say that, with our Miscellany 
of Tracts, and other things, we dispose of two hun- 
dred thousand sheets per week, what is even that 
amount to the reading population of the British Isl- 
ands and colonies * dur object all along has been 
to reach the masses, but we cannot get to them. 
In vain, as we said in a late article, do we cheapen 
literature to the verge of non-productiveness ; the 
persons for whom we write and incur hazards are 
not those, generally speaking. who become our pur- 
chasers. Our sheets are addressed to the cottage 
fire-side; they find their way to drawing-rooms. 
Mr. Knight—of whom the ‘trade’ have no little 
reason to be proud—makes, we believe, a similar 
remark. There is, he observes, a universal tenden- 


classes have a taste for reading, or that it is possi- 
ble to create such a taste in them? After makin 
every proper allowance for the unsuitableness o 
existing literary sheets, our own included, to the 
tastes of the working classes, we are inclined w 
think that a large proportion of them would become 
purchasers if the article were brought distinetly 
within their reach. At present, few of them enter 
booksellers’ shops ; and unless a person frequent 
these establishments, he cannot, according to old- 
established usage, become a buyer of books. The 
only sure way to reach the masses is to act aggree 
sively—take the booksellers’ shop to their doors 
and firesides, one them see and handle what is 
going on in the rtment of literature iall 
addressed to them. M But who could park. are to 
send salaried agents to the doors of all the working- 
peo le of Great Britain, in the hope of selling them 

al y tracts? There appears to us to be only 
two means yp ewe » the thing could be mer 
attempted. e would consist in country booksel- 
lers greatly altering the style of their operations. 
Instead of laying a parcel of new tracts or cheap 
popular books on their counters, and there letting 
them take their chance, they might either proceed 
themselves, or send persons in their employment, 
to call on all parties around likely to become pur- 
chasers. If well-worked, such a system would car- 
ry literature into every neighborhood, and probably 
extend the sale of cheap and useful books immense- 
ly ; and it would have the advantage of being car- 
ried out at scarcely any expense. 

Should provincial booksellers find it inconvenient 
or impracticable to institute any such process, then 
another distributive enginery might be attempted. 
Small shop-keepers in the country, or in densely- 

pled neighborhoods, might safely and profita- 

ly adventure in the trade of selling cheap and pop- 
ular tracts ; and so might individuals out of employ- 
ment take up the business of hawking articles of 
this kind. A number of instances have come to 
our knowledge of parties, formerly in wretchedness, 
making a good livelihood by this easily-conducted 
trade, while at the same time they greatly extended 
the taste for popular literature. Ina large town, 
where the sale of our Journal could not by the usual 
means be raised above fifty copies, an enterprising 
individual stepping beyond the bounds of the ‘‘trade”’ 
elevated it with ease to twelve hundred copies. In 
another, but much larger town, the sales of our pub- 
lications generally have been latterly doubled, mere- 
ly by a bookseller in the place having incited a few 
men in poor circumstances to become — 
dealers. There is not one of these men, he tells us, 
who sells fewer than forty volumes daily of our 
Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts imme- 
diately after their publication ; and all this over and 
above what the regular trade were in the habit of 
distributing. These, and other circumstances, con- 
vince us that the of distributing literature 
has fallen considerably behind the age, and admits 
of prodigious extension through the agency of a 
new class of tradesmen acting aggressively on the 


cy for sheets to run into the book form ; the proper | masses 


interpretation of which seems to be that the en- 
ginery for sheet distribution is imperfect, and that 
booksellers generally encourage the monthly part 
or book form, as every way less troublesome. 

The great question, however, remains—do the 
masses, that is, the bulk of the manual laboring 
classes in town and country, really wish to buy 
literary sheetst Is it not all a delusion and falla- 
cy for publishers like ourselves to imagine that these 


Whether these rambling observations may have 
the effect of calling into existence such an agency 
as we speak of, is of course to be determined by 
time alone ; but we mention a fact, by way of show- 
ing that our ideas on the subject are not altogether 
visionary. One day, about nine or ten years ago, 
a young man from the country waited upon us to 
crave our assistance. He was not begging. He 





told us that he had been a hand-loom weavers that 
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his trade was gone ; that he could no longer subsist 
by it; and that he was determined to try something 
olin, He said he had 2lways had a taste for read- 
ing, and he fancied that he could make a livelihood 
by going about the country selling books and tracts. 
The only difficulty was this—he had no capital to 
begin with. Would we give him capital? All he 
wished was a small stock of our publications, to the 
value of £2; and to show that we might rely on 
his integrity, he produced a certificate of character 
trom the minister of a congregation to which he had 
been some years attached’ “This little bit of paper 
was all the young man had to depend on. His fate 
trembled on our decision. Starvation in one scale 
of the balance, a comfortable independence in the 
other. The latter went down witha bang. We 
gave him the credit he required. He sold the books 
in a few days, and came to pay some of his 
debt, and get more books. Ina few days, again, 
he sold these, paid up a httle more of his debt, and 
again had a fresh supply. ‘Thus he went on, always 
getting the more cheerful and enterprising ; extend- 
ing his business round the country, and realizing a 
comfortable livelihood. Where and what is he doing 
now! That once abject hand-loom weaver is at this 
moment a respectable bookseller in a country town, 
with a number of persons in his employment. From 
first to last he has dispersed a large quantity of our 
sheets and books ; and of other publications his sales 
have doubtless been far more considerable. 

e success of this person, whom we may cail 
hand-loom weaver No. 1, incited another individual, 
whom we may call hand-loom weaver No. 2, to try 
the same sort of trade. We likewise granted him 
credit on the like terms; and he also, we are glad 
to say, turned out well, and is now in respectable 
cireumstances. Hearing of all this, hand-loom 
weaver No. 3 made his appearance ; and he, after 
a little inquiry, was placed on the same footing with 
his predecessors. No. 3, however, was a failure. 
Having got the two pounds’ worth of credit, we 
never saw him more. The cash he got into his 
hands proved too heavy a temptation. ere were, 
in his opinion, a great many good drams and bot- 
les of porter in two pounds. And to indulge his 
appetite in these, he sacrificed a lifetime of respecta- 
bility and comfort. At this moment he is precisely 
in the position from which he made the too ambi- 
tious effurt some years ago to raise himself. In 
these anecdotes do we not see a miniature of the 
social world'—the true and honest man getting 
forward in his arduous enterprises; the false, the 
self-indulgent, the indolent, lost in the great gulf 
of human wretchedness. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
“GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN.” 


Mr. Murray's “ Home and Colonial Library,” 
one of the best of the popular serials, has been 
enriched by no work of greater interest than that 
which has just appeared, ‘“‘ Gatherings from Spain.”’ 
Abounding in much new matter, gleaned not from 
books, but from actual journeys over the country, 
and written in a lively and suitable style, the vol- 
ume possesses an original merit, and may appropri- 
ately occupy a place in all those libraries now 
forming for general instruction and entertainment. 
A few odds and ends of sketches from its pages 
may amuse our readers. 

pain, as the author begs us to understand, is not 
one, but a collection of countries, differing very 
considerably from each other in social and physicai 
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features ; and to this coun sendin their ruin 
from the beginning—* a 

tied together with a rope of sand, and which, being 
without union, is also without strength, has been 
beaten in detail.”” This, however, can only be a 
secondary cause of national disaster. A peo 
with radically good faculties would surely have long 
since dropped petty distinctions, and united for the 
general benefit, had circumstances permitted such a 
course. At present, Spain may be said to be in a 
process of fusing down to one general whole. It is 
losing its separate individualities and its old usages, 
and it remains to be seen whether there be a suf- 
ficient leaven of intelligence to carry it forward ina 
new and respectable career. Our own impression 
is, that it must go through a furnace of long tribu- 
lation before it realizes the ardent expectations of 
its admirers. 

One thing remarkable about Spain, is its hatred 
of France, contiguity in this instance producing 
only jealousy and contempt. The Pyrenees, which 
form the dividing boundary, are inhabited by a race 
of highlanders as inensereee as their granite fast- 
nesses. ‘* Here dwell the smuggler, the rifle sports- 
man, and all who defy the law: here is bred the 
hardy peasant, who, accustomed to scale mountains 
and fight wolves, becomes a ready raw material for 
the guerrilleros ; and none were ever more formida- 
ble to Rome or France than those marshalled in 
these glens by Sertorius and Mina. When the 
tocsin bell rings out, a hornet-swarm of armed men 
—the weed of the hills—starts up from every rock 
and brake. ‘The hatred of the Frenchman, which 
forms ‘part of a Spaniard’s nature,’ seems to 
increase in intensity in proportion to vicinity, for as 
they touch, so they fret and rub each other: here 
it is the antipathy of an antithesis; the incompati- 
bility of the saturnine and slow with the mercurial 
and rapid; of the proud, enduring, and ascetic, 
against the vain, the fickle, and sensual; of the 
enemy of innovation and change, to the lover of 
variety and novelty; and however tyrants and 
tricksters may assert in the gilded galleries of Ver- 
sailles that I/ n'y @ plus de Pyrénées, this party- 
wall of Alps, this barrier of snow and hurricane, 
does and will exist forever. Placed there by Prov- 
idence, as was said by the Gothic prelate Saint 
Isidore, they ever have forbidden, and ever will for- 
bid, the banns of an unnatural alliance.*’ 

Spanish authors, it appears, either dare not or 
cannot tell what is the cause of national ruin. 
They ascribe it to the depopulation of the country 
by the drain of adventurers for America. But col- 
onization never produced a vacuum of this sort. Our 
author’s theory goes nearer the mark. ‘* The real, 
permanent and standing cause of Spain's thinly-peo- 
pled state, want of cultivation, and abomination of 
desolation, is bad government, civil and religious ; 
this all who run may read in her lonely land and 
silent towns. But Spain, if the anecdote which her 
children love to tell be true, will never be able to 
remove the incubus of this fertile origin of every 
evil. When Ferdinand II]. captured Seville, and 
died, being a saint, he escaped purgatory, and San- 
tiago presented him to the Virgin,who forthwith 
desired him to ask any favors for beloved Spain. 
The monarch petitioned for oil, wine, and corn— 
conceded ; for sunny skies, brave men, and pretty 
women—allowed ; for cigars, relies, garlic, and bulls 
—by all means; for a good government— Nay, 
nay,’ said the Virgin ; ‘ that never can be granted ; 
for were it bestowed, not an angel would remain a 
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day longer in heaven.’’’ A nation which can con- 
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is a result of a cause. Universal 
Tonseeny is at root of the evil. From the 


top, as we doin England. In order to insure suc- 
cess, no step in the official ladder must be left un- 
anointed. A wise and prudent suitor bribes from 
the porter to the premier, taking care not to forget 
the under-secretary, the over-secretary, the private 
secretary, all in their order, and to ulate the 
douceur according to each man’s rank and influence. 
if you omit the porter, he will not deliver your card. 
If you forget the chief clerk, he will mislay your 
petition, or poison his master’sears. In matters of 
political importance, the sovereiga, him or herself, 
must have a share ; and thus it was that Calomarde 
continued so long to manage the beloved Ferdinand 
and his counsels. He was the minister who laid 
the greatest bribe at the royal feet. ‘ Sire, by 
strict attention and honesty, I have just been enabled 
to economize £50,000 on the sums alotted to my 
departinent, which I have now the honor and felicity 
to place at your majesty’s disposal.’ ‘ Well done, 
my faithful and good minister ; here is a cigar for 
you'’”’ Peculation in collecting the taxes is uni- 
versal, and there seems no possibility of making the 
revenue meet the national expenses. ourse has 
therefore been had to usurious loans and wholesale 
confiseations. ‘* Public securities have been ‘ re- 
pudiated,’ interest unpaid, and principal sponged 
out. No country in the old werld, or even new 
drab-coated world, stands lower in financial dis- 
eredit. Let all be aware how they embark in 
Spanish speculations !"’ 

With the example of universal peculation before 
them, and favored by the weakness of the police, 
highwaymen in Spain do not stand on trifles, and 
carry on a large and thriving trade. Travelling 
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often wholesale injustice, so great a feeling of dis- 
content and ill-will towards authority as this does : 
it obstructs both commerce and travellers. The 
officers are, however, seldom either strict or uncivil 
to the higher classes, and if courteously addressed 
by the stranger, and told that he is an ish gen- 
tleman, the official Cerberi open the gates let 
him unmolested, and still more if quieted by 
the Virgilian sop of a bribe. The idea of a bribe, 
however, must be carefully concealed; it shocks 
their dignity, their sense of honor. If, however, 
the money be given to the head person, as some- 
thing for his people to drink, the delicate attention 
is sacked by the chief, properly appreciated, and 
works its due effect.”’ The worst of all robbers, 
however, are the lazy, do-nothing keepers of country 
inns or ventas. ‘‘ These ventas have, from time 
immemorial, been the subject of jests and pleasant- 
ries to Spanish and foreign wits. Quevedo and 
Cervantes indulge in endless diatribes against the 
roguery of the masters, and the misery of the ac- 
commodations, while Gongora compares them to 
Noah’s ark ; and in truth they do contain a variety 
of animals, from the big to the small, and more than 
a pair of more than one kind of the latter. * * * 
Many of these ventas have been built on a large 
scale by the noblemen or convent brethren to whom 
the village or adjoining territory belonged, and some 
have, at a distance, quite the air of a gentleman’s 
mansion. ‘Their wails, towers, and often elegant 
elevations, glitter in the sua, gay and promising, 
while all within is dark, dirty, and dilapidated, and 
no better than a whitened sepulchre.”’ 

On arriving at one of these ventas, the inexperi- 
enced traveller is a little surprised to find that the 
host ‘* remains unmoved and imperturbable, as if he 
never had had an appetite, or had lost it, or had dined. 
Not that his genus ever are seen eating, except 
when invited to a guest’s stew : air, the economical 
ration of the chameleon, seems to be his habitual 
sustenance ; and still more as to his wife and 
womankind, who never will sit and eat even with 
the stranger; nay, in humbler Spanish families, 
they seem to dine with the cat in some corner, and 
on scraps. This is a remnant of the Roman and 
Moorish treatment of women as inferiors, Their 
lord and husband, the innkeeper, cannot conceive 


with an armed diligence, or in armed bands, seems | why foreigners on their arrival are always so impa- 
a geaeral precaution; Spaniards, with all their| tient, and is equally surprised at their inordinate 


boasting, not liking to encounter fire-arms. When 
not well provided with these appliances, our author 


——. An English landlord's first question, 
* Will you not like to take some refreshment?’ is 


recommends submission with a good grace. ‘* Those |the very last which he would think of putting. 
who have a score or so of dollars, (four or five | Sometimes, by giving him a cigar, by coaxing his 
pounds,) the loss of which will ruin no man, are | wife, flattering his daughter, and caressing Mari- 
very rarely ill-used; a frank, confident, and good- | tornes, you may get a couple of his pollos or fowls, 
humored surrender not only prevents any bad | which run about the ground-floor, picking up any- 
treatment, but secures even civility during the dis-| thing, and ready to be picked up themselves and 

ble operation. Pistols and sabres are, after |dressed."’ Travellers are therefore in the habit of 


1, a poor defence compared to civil words, as Mr. 


taking a part in hastening things forward in the 


Cribb used to say. The Spaniard, by nature high-| great open kitchen—‘‘‘ One eye to the pan, the 


bred, and a caballero, responds to any appeal to 


other to the real cat,’ whose very existence in a 


qualities of which he thinks his nation has reason to | venta, and among the pots, is a miracle. By the 
be proud : he respects coolness of manner, in whieh | way, the naturalist will observe that their ears and 


bold men, although robbers, sympathize.’’ 
There are, however, other kinds of robbing in 


tails are almost always cropped closely to the 
stumps. All and eachof the travellers, when their 


Spain. One consists in the exaction of certain dues | respective stews are ready, form clusters and 
at city gates, similar to the octroi in France ; and | groups round the frying-pan, which is moved from 
as these dues ‘‘ are generally farmed out, they are | the fire hot and smoking, and placed on a low table 
exacted from the peasantry with great severity and | or block of wood before them ; or the unotuous con- 
incivility. There is perhaps no single grievance | tents are emptied into a huge earthen reddish dish, 
among the many, in the mistaken system of Span- | which in form and colar is the precise paropsis, the 
ish political and fiseal economy, which tends to|food platter, described by Martial and by other 


ereate and keep alive, by its daily retail worry and | ancient authors. 
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classes sit on the ground, as in the East, or on low 
stools, and fall to in a most Oriental manner, with 
an un-European ignorance of forks, for which they 
substitute a short wooden or horn spoon, or dip their 
bread into the dish, or fish up morsels with their 
long-pointed knives. They eat copiously, but with 
gravity—with appetite, but without iness ; for 
none of any nation, as a mass, are better bred or 
mannered than the lower classes of Spaniards.”’ 

Whether by robbing, taking bribes, or plunder- 
ing guests at inns, when a man has made a purse, 
the difficulty consists in knowing where to put it. 
Consequently there is much hoarding and hiding in 
secret places. ‘ The idea of finding hidden treas- 
ures, which prevails in Spain, as in the East, is 
based on some grounds ; for in every country which 
has been much exposed to foreign invasions, civil 
wars, and domestic misrule, where there were no 
safe modes of investment, in moments of danger 
property was converted into gold or jewels, and 
concealed with singular ingenuity. The mistrust 
which Spaniards entertain of each other often 
extends, when cash is in the case, even to the 
nearest relations—to wife and children. Many a 
treasure is thus lost from the accidental death of 
the hider, who, dying without a sign, carries his 
secret to the grave, adding thereby to the sincere 
grief of his widow and heir. One of the old vulgar 
superstitions in Spain is an idea that those who 
were born on a Good-Friday, the day of mourning, 
were gifted with a power of seeing into the earth, 
and of discovering hidden treasures. One place of 
concealment has always been under the bodies in 
graves; the hiders have trusted to the dead to 
defend what the quick could not. This accounts 
for the universa! desecration of tombs and church- 
yards during Bonaparte’s invasion.”’ 

From all we can understand, there seems to be 
but one class of habitually honest men in Spain, 
and that is the muleteers. With a number of loaded 
mules marching slowly in single file, these men act 
as carriers all over the country. ‘* The muleteer 
either walks by the side of his animal, or sits aloft 
on the cargo, with his feet dangling on the neck, a 
seat which is by no means so uncomfortable as it 
would appear. A rude gun, loaded with slags, 
hangs always in readiness by his side, and often 
with it a guitar. * * * * The Spanish muleteer is 
a fine fellow: he is intelligent, active, and en- 
during ; he braves hunger and thirst, heat and cold, 
mud and dust; he works as hard as his cattle, never 
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ro. The profession of this personage is one of 
great importance in all the towns of the peninsula. 
‘There is no mistaking his shop; for, indepen- 
dently of the external manifestations of the fine arts 
practised within, his threshold is the lounge of all 
idlers, as well as of those who are anxious to relieve 
their chins of the thick stubble of a three days’ 
growth. Here is the mint of scandal ; and all who 
have lived intimately with Spaniards, know how 
invariably every one stabs his neighbor behind his 
back with words—the lower orders occasionally 
using knives sharper even than their tongues. 
Here, again, resort gamblers, who, seated on the 
ground with cards more begrimed than the earth, 
pursue their fierce game as eager as if existence 
was at stake; for there is generally some well- 
known cock of the walk, a bully, or guapo, who 
will come up and lay his hand on the cards, and 
say, ‘ No one shall play with any cards but with 
mine.’ If the parties are cowed, they give him a 
halfpenny each. If, however, one of the challenged 
be a spirited fellow, he defies him,” and a fight is 
the consequence. ‘* The interior of the barber's 
shop is curious. France may boast to lead Europe 
in hairdressing and clipping poodles, but Figaro 
snaps his fingers at her civilization, and no cat’s 
ears and tail can be closer shaved than his ones are. 
The walls of his operating room are neatly lathered 
with whitewash ; on a peg hangs his brown cloak 
and conical hat; his shelves are decorated with 
clay-painted figures of picturesque rascals, arrayed 
in all their Andalusian toggery—bandits, bull-fight- 
ers, and smugglers. The walls are enlivened with 
rude prints of fandango dancings, miracles, and 
bull-fights, in which the Spanish vulgar delight, as 


'ours do in racing and ring notabilities. ‘The bar- 


ber’s implements of art are oy arranged in order ; 
his glass, soap, towels, and leather strap, and guitar, 
which indeed, with the razor, constitutes the genus 
barber. Few Spaniards ever shave themselves ; it 
is too mechanical ; so they prefer, like the Orien- 
tals, a ‘razor that is hired ;’ and as that must be 
paid for, scarcely any go to the expensive luxury 
of an every-day shave. Indeed, Don Quixose advised 
Sancho, when nominated a governor, to shave at 
least every other day if he wished to look like a 
gentleman. ‘The peculiar sallowness of a Span- 
iard’s face is heightened by the contrast of a sable 
bristle. Figaro himself is al] tags, tassels, color, 
and embroidery, quips and quirps: he is never 





still; always in a bustle ; he is lying and lathering, 


robs or is robbed ; and while his betters in this land | cutting chins and capers, here, there, and every- 
en off everything till to-morrow except bankruptey,| where. If he has a moment free from taking off 


e is punctual and honest, his frame is wiry and 
sinewy, his costume peculiar. Many are the leagues, 
and long, which we have ridden in his caravan, 
and longer his robber yarns, to which we paid no 
attention ; and it must be admitted that these cav- 
aleades are truly national and picturesque. Mingled 
with droves of mules and mounted horsemen, the 
zig-zag lines come threading down the mountain 
defiles, now tracking through the aromatic brush- 
wood, now concealed amid rocks and olive-trees, 
now emerging bright and glittering into the sun- 
shine, giving life and movement to lonely nature, 
and breaking the usnal stillness by the tinkle of the 
bell and the sad ditty of the muleteer—sounds which, 
though unmusical in themselves, are in keeping with 
the scene, and associated with wild Spanish ram- 
bles, just as the harsh whetting of the scythe is 
stited up with the sweet spring and newly-mown 
hay meadow.” 

Another oddity is the Spanish barber—the Figa- 


| 





beards and making paper cigars, he whips down 
his guitar, and sings the last seguidilla: thus he 
drives away dull care, who hates the sound of merry 
music : and no wonder; the operator performs his 
professional duties much more skilfully than the 
rival surgeon, nor does he bungle at any little 
extraneous amateur commissions; and there are 
more real performances enacted by the barbers in 
Seville itself, than in a dozen European opera- 
houses.”’ 

We may close our notice of this amusing volume 
with the author’s aecount of Spanish dances and 
music. ‘In Spain, whenever and wherever the 
siren sounds are heard, a party is forthwith up 
of all ages and sexes, who are attracted the 
tinkling like swarming bees. The guitar is 
and parcel of the Spaniard and his ballads ; he slings 
it aeross his shoulder with a ribbon, as was depicted 
on the tombs of Egypt four thousand years ago. 
The performers seldom are very scientific musi- 
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cians; they content themselves with striking the 
chords, sweeping the whole hand over the strings, 
or flourishing on tapping the board with the thumb, 
at which they are very expert. The multitude suit 
the tune to the oS of which are frequently 
extemporancous. language comes in aid to 
the fertile mother-wit of the natives; rhymes are 
dispensed with at pleasure, or mixed, according to 
caprice, with assunants, which consist of the mere 
recurrence of the same vowels, without reference 
to that of consonants ; and even these, which peerly 
fill a foreign ear, are not always observed. 

is very litle music ever printed in Spain ; the songs 
and airs are generally sold in manuscript. Some- 
times, for the very illiterate, the notes are expre 

in numeral figures, which correspond with the oum- 
ber of the strings. The best guitars in the world 
were made appropriately in Cadiz by the Pajez 
family, father and son. Of course an instrument in 
so much vogue was always an object of most care- 
ful thought in fair Betica; thus, in the seventh 
century, the Sevillian guitar was shaped like the 
human breast, because, as archbishops said, the 
chords signified the — of the heart, @ corde. 
The instruments of the Andalusian Moors were 
strung after these significant heartstrings. Zaryab 
remodelled the guitar by adding a fifth string of 
bright red, to represent blood, the treble or first 
being yellow, to indicate bile ; and to this hour, on 
the banks of the Guadalquiver, when dusky eve 
calls forth the cloaked serenader, the ruby dro 
of the heart female are surely liquefied by a judi- 
cious manipulation of catgut.”” The Englishman 
who laughs at all this, and considers the Spanish 
love of dancing and guitaring to be a species of 
madness, certainly a cause of poverty, is thought 
by Spaniards to be habitually mad, from his ever- 
lasting working, and also from what is a less equiv- 
ocal symptom of insanity, lending Spaniards money, 
and is accordingly laughed at in turn. 





DOMESTIC LOVE SONG. 


In tattered old slippers that toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
I've a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs. 


To mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure, 

But the fire there is bright and the air rather pure ; 
And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 

Is grand through the chimney-pots over the way. 


This snug little chamber is crammed in all nooks, 

With worthless old knicknacks and silly old books, 

And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 

Cracked bargains from brokers, cheap keepsakes 
from friends. 


Old armor, P pictures, pipes, china, (all 
cracked, ) 

Old rickety tables, and chairs broken-backed ; 

A twopenny treasury, wondrous to see ; 

What matter? ‘tis pleasant to you, friend, and me. 


No better divan need the sultan require, 

Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fire ; 
And 'tis wonderful, surely, what music you get 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet. 
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A Mameluke fierce yonder dagger has drawn : 
*T is a murderous knife to toast muffins upon. 


Long, long through the hours, and the night, and 
the chimes, 

Here we talk of old books, and old friends, and old 
times ; 

As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie 

This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 


But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There ’s one that I love and I cherish the best ; 
For the finest of couches that’s padded with hair 

I never a change thee, my cane-bottomed 
chair. 


*Tas a bandy-legged, high-shouldered, worm-eaten 


seat, 
With a creaking old back, and twisted old feet ; 
But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, 
I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottomed chair, 


If chairs have but feeling in holding such charms, 
A thrill must have passed through your withered 
old arms ! ; ‘ 

I looked, and I longed, and I wished in despair ; 

I wished myself turned to a cane-bottomef chair. 


It was but a moment she sat in this plaee, 

She ’d a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her 
face! 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 

And she sat there and bloomed in my cane-bottomed 
chair. 


And so I have valued my chair ever since, 

Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne of a 
rince ; 

Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet I declare, 

The queen of my heart and my cane-bottomed chair. 


When the candles burn low, and the company ’s 
gone, 

In the silence of night as I sit here alone— 

I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair— 

My Fanny | see in my cane-bottomed chair. 


She comes from the past and revisits my room ; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom ; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair, 

And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair.* 


*The circumstances of the poem are these :—The con- 
tributor, then lodging in Bidborough Street, Burton Cres- 
cent, had received a present of shrimps from a kind friend 
at Gravesend, and asked his landlady, Mrs. Runt, and her 
daughter to breakfast, when the young lady not only sat 
in the “cane-bottomed chair,” but broke it. The little 
affair of the chair “oy many years ago, and our 
friend has long quitted Mrs. Runt’s apartments: he says 
it was despair in love that tore him thence, for he enter- 
tained a violent passion for Miss R., as usual; but her 
excellent mother persists that it was irregularity of rent- 
— which caused the serious difference with her 


r. 

Nor could a young man in impoverished circums 
as the C. then was, ny much better treatment at the 
hands of Miss. R. That young lady was virtuously at- 
tached to the first-floor, Lieutenant Bong of the Bombay 
Artillery, whom she married, and, as Mrs. C 
Bong, is the happy mother of a very large family. 

As for her spirit revisiting the contributor’s arm-chair, 
that is all bosh. People don't sit on it, but for the reason 
of breakage above stated ; and poems of later dates, “To 
Ianthe ;” “To Zuleika ;” “To Aurelia,” &., show that 
the rogue was not more inconsolable about other di 
pointments than about this one. Of course he makes 
most of his feelings: every poet does ; a true howls 
if he is pricked with a pin, as much as an ordinary man 


who got three dozen :—that is the beauty of poetic sensi- 





That praying-rug came from a Turcoman’s camp ; 
By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp ; , 


bility. — Punch. 



























































































From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE PATRONESS. 


On one of those densely foggy evenings so well 
known to the inhabitants of our great metropolis, 
when all who have comfortable parlors or drawing- 
rooms will shut out the unpleasant scene the win- 
dows present by closely drawing the curtains, and 
ringing for candles ier than the wonted hour— 
when the link-boys tender the welcome auxiliary of 
light to the foot-passenger who can afford a trifling 
recompense, and none will venture out of doors who 
have not some very pressing call—on such an even- 
ing in the winter of 1835, a young and delicate pe- 
destrian might have been seen threading the maze 
formed by the narrow streets of Whitechapel, with. 
out companion or protector, and almost sinkin 
under the weight of a cumbersome parcel, whic 
bore the appearance of needlework, from one of the 
warehouses with which that neighborhood abounds. 
Her hurried and terrified manner attracted no atten- 
tion, each indi-ijual being intent upon reaching his 
own fire-side; and the darkness was so intense, 
that it shielded her from the observation of the rude 
passer-by, who otherwise would have frequently | ge 
stared beneath her coarse straw-bonnet to gaze 
upon a face of uncommon beauty. She stopped 
ever and anon to relieve herself for a few moments 
from her heavy burden, by resting it on a door-step ; 
and paused at every turn, passing her ungloved 
hend'o over her fair brow, as if recalling to remem- 
brance the spot on which she stood. Her appre- 
hensions lest she had mistaken her way, redoubled 
when she found herself in a place of which she had 
ne recollection ; and in a state of great excitement 
and alarm she now ventured to enter a chandler’s 
shop, that she might make inquiries for the street in 
which her home was situated. Such a question 
from one on whom poverty has set its unmistakable 
seal, is not always answered with civility, especially 
when it calls the shopkeeper, on a cold evening, 
from the snug parlor and blazing fire. Ruth 
Annesley, nuwever, met with a courteous reply 
from the kind-hearted widow to whom her agitated 
appeal was addressed. She cheerfully set about a 
minute and somewhat lengthy explanation ; but to 
the terrified and almost bewildered girl the frequent 
repetition of *‘ third turning to the right, second to 
the left,”” &c., was like the jargon of an unknown 
tongue. 

** You are a stranger in London?” the widow 
observed, looking compassionately upon her. Ruth 
replied in the affirmative, adding that she lived with 
an aged relative, who was anxiously awaiting her 
return. 

** Well, don’t be frightened, my poor girl,”’ she 
kindly rejoiied ; **T°ll promise you that you shall 
be at your own door in less than a quarter of an 
hour, if you don’t mind trusting + ourself to the care 
of my son. He is as steady and as good a lad as 
ever mother was blessed with,’’ she pursued, per- 
ceiving that her auditor started a little at the propo- 
sition ; “ so you need not be a bit afraid to put your- 
eclf under his protection ; and he knows the way so 
well, that he could go blindfold, having trodden it 
peo day, Sundays excepted, for the last seven 

"Then he will carry your load -. ou, pa 
9 seem well-nigh tired,’’ she feeling] ge 
she lifted a stool from the other side of the ae 
as she spoke. 

“You are very good, ma’am,”’ was all Ruth 
eould reply, as she sunk exhausted into the offered 
scat. benevolent widow now hurried into her 
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a> om in which the young man alluded to 
was sitting, too much absorbed by the 
book to hear what had been passing 
parent and her fair com 
the communication , than he started upon his 
feet, and taking his hat from its accustomed peg, 
ey ore pare ly the gat of a knight-errant to 
the di is precipitance was, how- 
ever, checked by his ‘good mother, who suggested 
that, on such a damp evening, a greatcoat was 
necessary, tenderly adding, that as he had suffered 
severely from a cold last winter, it would be well 
for him to wear her woollen shawl for a cravat. 
Andrew Crawford submitted to these precautions 
with something like impatience, but actually blushed 
for his appearance on beholding the slightly-clad 
figure of the frail, delicate gir] whom he was about 
to escort, and without uttering a word, he tore the 
shaw! from his throat and wrapped it around her 
shoulders. Struck by this unlooked-for kindness, 
as well as by his frank and open countenance, Ruth 
now unhesitatingly yielded her burden and herself 
to his protection guidance. During the period 
occupied by the walk, the youth drew from his 
companion an artless recital of the events of 
her brief life. She and a twin-brother, since dead, 
had, she said, been left orphans in infancy. Her 
father’s relations were persons of property, but as 
they had refused to render them any pecuniary 
assistance, they must have been brought up in @ 
workhouse, had not her mother’s only surviving 
kinswoman—her grandaunt—taken the charge u 
herself. ‘‘ This dear relative,’’ she added, ** worked 
for us when we were unable to work for ourselves, 
imparted to us all the knowledge she , and 
was to us in every respect hike a fond mother.” 
She then proceeded to state that fresh misfortunes 
had since assailed them ; that her brother’s long ill- 
ness had reduced them to a sad condition of = 
erty ; and that her kind friend, now very = 
infirm, had lately been bereft of sight. ‘This cir- 
eumstance had induced them to come from Shef- 
field to London, with the hope that the best medical 
aid, there afforded gratuitously, would effect a 
cure ; but this hope had not been realized. She 
had, she further said, whilst residing in the coun- 
try, gained some knowledge of the urt of drese- 
making, but had not been able to turn it to any 
account in London, because work in that depart- 
ment of female labor was not generally to be 
obtained at home, and she would endure any hard- 
ships rather than leave her aged and afflicted rela- 
tive : they were, consequently, now residing together 
in a humble lodging, living on the little she could 
earn by making shirts for a neighboring outfitting 
warehouse. 

“Have you, then, no other friend in this great 
city?’’ the young man interrogated, in a tone which 
betrayed the deep interest he had taken in her simple 
tale. 

‘*T have no other friend on earth,”’ she made an- 
swer. ‘* Now my brother is gone, I have no ene 
else to love, or to love me.” 

“Yours is a sad case,’’ he added commiser- 
atingly ; “‘ but if you will call again upon my mother, 
she may be able to recommend you to something 
better than your present employment, which I fear 
is but ill paid for.”” 

‘Tt is, indeed,”’ Ruth replied. ‘I labor fifteen 
hours every day, frequently many more, and after 
all, can scarcely provide the common necessaries of 
life. Yet,” "by quickly rejoined, ‘‘ I am thankful 
to get even this, for London is a sad, unsocial, eel- 
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fish place, and we should otherwise have died for 
want.” 


“ Though have not been so fortunate as to 
meet with tag London has many charitable peo- 
ple in it, and is full of benevolent institutions,”’ the 
young man returned, a little jealous for the credit 
of his native city. ‘* Yet,’ he musingly added, ‘I 
know not of any institution for the encouragement 
of female industry. But you will call on my mother 
—will you not? I think she can be of service to 

ou.” 

we Oh yes, I shall call on her to thank her for her 
ness to me this night,” the maiden energetic- 
ally exclaimed, as with a joyful heart she now 
ized the little court which contained her 
home. ‘A thousand thanks, too, for your kind- 
ness, sir,” she hurriedly added, returning the 
shawl, and taking the parcel from his hands. 
** Good night ;”” as she spoke the last words, she 
bounded up a flight of stone steps into a large but 
miserable-looking house, which stood at the entrance 

of the court. 

A week elapsed ere the young seamstress com- 
pleted her task, and proceeded again in the direction 
of the abode of her new-found friends. Her sur- 
prise was only exceeded by her gratitude, on find- 
ing that the widow had already interested a benev- 
olent physician in her behalf. This gentleman 
had engaged to represent her unfortunate situation 
to some ladies of his acquaintance, who he knew 
could serve her by finding her better employment. 

We will now, with the reader's permission, shift 
the scene a little, and take a into the richly- 
ornamented drawing-room of J Mrs. Mapleton, a 

oung lady of fashion, who had recently me a 

ide. The mistress of the mansion, arrayed in an 
elegant dishabille, was reclining on one of the sofas. 
Her companions were her cousins, two ladies who 
had filled the important office of bridemaids ; and a 
more striking contrast could searcely be conceived 
than the trio presented. Miss Bellingdon, the elder 
of the group, was a beautiful young woman of five- 
and-twenty, who for the last four years had been 
sole mistress of an immense fortune. Her bright 
black eye, and clear brunette complexion, bespoke 
a character of impassioned energy. Widely re- 
moved from these two extremes was the gentle 
Celia Howard. She possessed neither the insipid 
beauty of the one, nor the animated charms of the 
other, but her mild countenance bore the expression 
of good sense and modesty, which, though exciting 
less admiration, won for her more really attached 
friends. 

Into this elegant scene a gentleman was intro- 
duced. This was Dr. Penrose, the benevolent- 
minded physician who had undertaken to find some 
remunerative employment for the poor seamstress. 
Nor was he unsuccessful. His representations 
greatly affected the ladies ; and Miss Bellingdon at 
once offered to give her some articles of dress to 
make, which she had in hand. ‘ Come, doctor, you 
will escort me in your carriage to the house of the 
young needle-woman,”’ gayly added the fair patron- 
ess. 

“Gallantry forbids that I should disregard such 
a request from a lady,”’ the doctor returned with a 
smile ; and the fair heiress quitted the room to equip 
herself for the visit. 

** Adelaide is a spoiled child, and must always 
have her uwn way,”’ the bride remarked ; and while 
Miss Bellingdon was employed in searching for the 
articles she spoke of, Miss a took the oppor- 
tunity of slipping a small donation into the hands 
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of the doctor. ‘* Will you become my almoner, 
dear sir?’’ she quietly said ; adding in a still lower 
key, “ permit me to caution you not to trust wholly 
to the discretion of my cousin, Miss Bellingdon. 
with regard to the future movements of your inter- 
esting protégée. She is kindly-intentioned, but is 
apt to imagine Sot se ope by aera Lee 
ronage than experience proves. It is painful to 
make these remarks,”’ she hurriedly observed ; ‘‘ but 
I feel it a duty to do so, lest your kind efforts to 
serve this young woman should be a source of evil 
instead of benefit.’’ 

The re€ntrance of the young heiress prevented 
the physician's reply, but his countenance expressed 
all his lips would have uttered. 

** Mrs. Mapleton is a subscriber to several chari- 
table institutions,’ Miss Bellingdon observed, ad- 
dressing her venerable companion as they entered 
the densely populated neighborhood in which the 
home of the young seamstress was situated; 
‘‘and,”’ she pursued, ‘‘ as she has a great objection 
to anything like trouble, and fancies she is too sen- 
sitive to come in contact with distress of any kind, 
she imagines ‘hat to be the most efficient way of 
doing good. For my own part,” she continued, 
** like to find out worthy objects for private char- 
ity, and really feel obliged, Dr. Penrose, by your 
mentioning this poor young creature to me.”’ 

** Each in its turn has a claim upon us, my dear 
Miss Bellingdon,’’ the doctor made answer. 

The interest Dr. Penrose had excited in the breast 
of the fair heiress for Ruth Annesley rather aug- 
mented than decreased when that youn y 
entered her lodging, notwithstanding that she had 
to climb up three flights of dark and dirty stairs ere 
her curiosity was gratified. There was to her a 
charm in novelty which counterbalanced all diffi- 
culties, and the very wretchedness of the abode 
gave it an air of romance which highly delighted 
her. The little room occupied by the aunt and 
niece was, however, far from partaking of the char- 
acter of the other parts of the house ; it was meanly 
furnished and ill-lighted, but there was a certain 
something which bespoke it the residence of minds 
of a superior order. The young needlewoman was 
amazed and almost terrified at the sight of the ele- 
gant tissue which was unrolled before her. She 
was diffident in exercising her skill on such cost] 
materials; and though grateful for the offered aid, 
would fain have declined it, but her visitor would 
not hear of a refusal. She was sure, she said, 
from the excellent fit of her own dress, simple as it 
was, that she could accomplish it to her satisfac- 
tion; and she proceeded to make an appointment 
for the next morning for her to take her pattern. 

‘* We must transplant that sweet flower to @ 
more genial soil, my good sir,’’ Miss Bellingdon 
energetically exclaimed when they reéntered the 
carriage ; ‘* she must not be allowed to wither away 
in this polluted atmosphere. I have already formed 
a plan for her future support. She must have a 
well-furnished floor in the western suburbs, and 
I’ll venture to promise her plenty of employment 
from my friends alone.’’ 

‘* Your plan is good, my dear Miss Bellin Ne 
the doctor returned ; ‘‘ but we must not too 
sanguine of success. ve 

‘* Oh, I will have no buts or ifs,” the lady inter- 
posed, ‘* nor will I allow you to thwart my schemes 
of benevolence by your prudent precaution. I 
assure you that I can fully calculate upon success, 
and Il] take the entire responsibility upon myself.” 

‘If you will do that, my fair friend, 1 can make 
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no further opposition,” her companion quietly 
rejoined. 

The result of the above-related conversation was, 
that Ruth and her aunt were removed from the 
obseure garret they had for the last six months 
inhabited, to a comfortable lodging in the neighbor- 
hood of Hyde Park. Miss Bellingdon found no 
difficulty in persuading her young protégée to make 
the exchange ; for, trustful and guileless as she 
was, she never for a moment doubted whether her 
— would fulfil all her engagements. To 
er it appeared an almost miraculous deliverance 
from the bitter want she and her beloved relative 
had so long endured, and her grateful heart beat 
high with thankfulness to a merciful Providence 
who had directed her steps in the darkness to the 
abode of the widow, who had been the primary 
human instrument in bringing about her . present 
happiness. To her more sage and experienced 
protectress, however, the scheme did not appear 
— so desirable. She was less sanguine than 

uth of the success of her new undertaking, and 
doubtful of the continuance of Miss Bellingdon’s 
patronage. She had seen too much of life to place 
implicit reliance in fluency of profession; yet as 
her niece was full of hope and delight at the pro- 
posal, and was, in their present circumstances, 
wasting her youth by incessant and ill-requited 
toil, she could not long withhold her consent to the 
change. Miss Bellingdon was: so enraptured with 
the manner in which Ruth had accomplished the 
task she had assigned her, that she was more than 
usually energetic whilst appealing to her fair friends 
in her behalf. Her affeeting relation of the trials 
the young seamstress had so recently endured drew 
tears from many a bright eye, and our heroine had 
not been many days in her new abode, ere she was 
supplied with more work than she knew how to 
perform. She thus found herself in such an awk- 
ward dilemma, that she was obliged to apply to her 
patroness for counse]. ‘* Oh, you must do it all, 
my dear; you must not think of such a thing as 
disobliging any of your employers,”’ was that lady’s 
uohesitating reply ; and vain were the poor girl's 
representations that her health was sinking under 
the effort, which was even greater than that she 
had made at her former occupation. “ You have 
yet to learn,”’ Miss Bellingdon proceeded, “ that 
there is nothing about which a lady is so impatient 
as the fabrication of a new dress. She will bear 
the loss of a lover with a better grace than a disap- 
pointment of that sort; so I tell you, my good girl, 
that you must get them all done by the time spec- 
ified by the owners, or you will ruin yourself in the 
onset.”” 

**And can these ladies be really desirous of 
serving me in giving me this employment?’ Ruth 
could not help saying to herself; but she dared not 
ask so rude a question of her noble patroness. 
With great exertion, accompanied by no small 
amount of bodily pain, the young needlewoman at 
length effected the task; but her trials were not 
over when this was accomplished. One of the 
ladies who had been so keenly touched by Miss 
Bellingdon’s affecting recital of her sufferings, and 
who was, to use her own words, “‘ quite anxious to 
patronize the poor young thing,”’ did not scruple to 
make a bargain by which she was a considerable 
gainer, excusing her avarice by saying that she 
could not of course pay a person whom she 
employed under such circumstances the same as 
she did one of the fashionable milliners ; another 
thought it an excellent opportunity of getting credit, 
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which had been refused by her late modiste; a 
third, supposing the obligation she conferred on 
Rath by employing her entitled her to dictate even 
in her domestic affairs, withdrew her patronage on 
the plea of her base ingratitude, because the poor 
girl did not think proper to follow her advice in 
everything ; and a fourth—a dashing widow, whom 
Miss Bellingdon had represented as a very paragon 
of benevolence—having a favorite notion that the 
working-classes are incapable of husbanding their 
earnings, doled out her payments in such small 
sums, and took up so much time in calls at her 
mansion in order to receive these sums, that the 
money was literally twice earned ere it reached 
the hands of the person who was so unfortunate as 
to be employed by her. To these were added sev- 
eral ladies who were really desirous of serving her, 
but who engrossed so much of her attention and 
time—the young needlewoman’s only property—by 
trivial remarks and minute directions, that little 
profit could be derived from the work they put 
into her hands. This latter evil arose from incon- 
siderateness, not wilful injustice, but it was not the 
less felt on that account. Thus, though our hero 
ine had no Jack of occupation, she was not so amply 
remunerated as she had been led to expect, and she 
was still frequently distressed for the means for 
providing the necessaries of life. The lodgings 
Miss Bellingdon had engaged for their use were 
expensive ; and notwithstanding the promise that 
lady had made to Dr. Penrose, and that she had 
more than once intimated to Ruth herself, that she 
would take the entire responsibility, she never after- 
wards alluded to the subject. 

The interest which had been excited for Ruth 
did not flag through the winter months. Many a 
beautiful lip spoke with seeming sympathy of the 
fair young seamstress who had fabricated the dress 
or mantle in which the lovely wearer was arrayed, 
and they doubtless flattered themselves into the 
belief that they had been really actuated by benev- 
olence when finding her employment. The London 
season followed—the busy season, as it is emphat- 
ically denominated by the ‘* west end”’ milliner and 
dressmaker—the season when the jaded apprentice 
and journeywoman can get neither necessary bodily 
exercise by day nor rest by night; and during these 
months there was still no complaint of want of 
occupation, whatever there might be of pecuniary 
embarrassment. But when this season was over, 
and the metropolis emptied itself of its fashionable 
inhabitants, that they might seek the sea-side 
breezes, or ruralize in sylvan vales, the poor young 
neediewoman’s interesting story was regarded as a 
bygone tale, and her very name was in most 
instances forgotten. Miss Bellingdon was not yet 
among the number who had left town. For some 
reason she was a lingerer in its almost deserted 
fashionable places of resort. ‘This reason was cer- 
tainly not that she might further the interests of 
her protégée, fur a new favorite had taken poor 
Ruth’s place in that fickle young lady's regard. 
This was a youthful painter, whom she declared to 
be a second Rubens, and whom she was now using 
her utmost endeavors to bring into notice. 

The sudden desertion of her patronesses, many 
of whom were in her debt, was not the only trial 
our heroine had at this time to endure, for she was, 
in consequence, unable to pay the arrears of rent 
for their furnished apartments. It was true this 
did not exceed five pounds, yet it was a larger sam 
than she would have been able to raise, even 
disposing of ail her wardrobe. She naturally 
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to Miss Bellingdon to assist her at such a juncture, 
at least by advice; but that lady was now inacces- 
sible to her. She called again and again at her 
mansion, but always received an answer that she 
was particularly engaged, or from home. Heer sit- 
uation was rendered more pitiable by the rapidly 
declining health of Mrs. Jones, who stood in greater 
need than ever of those comforts Ruth had once 
fondly anticipated being able to provide from the 
fruits of her exertions. Constant toil and anxiety 
had blanched her own cheek, and further enfeebled 
a frame always delicate ; but of herself she thought 
not ; all her solicitude was called into exercise for 
that beloved relative who had been to her as a 
mother. A circumstance hitherto unmentioned also 
served to augment our heroine's distress ; this was 
the absence of her humble friends, the Crawfords. 
An unlooked-for event in their family had caused 
them, a few weeks previously, to leave London for 
a residence in a distant part of the country ; and as 
their departure had been somewhat sudden, Ruth 
was consequently deprived in this exigency of their 
sympathy and counsel. Her upright mind, how- 
ever, suggested the most honorable course to be 

ursued ; which was, she thought, for them to leave 
their little property as a security for their debt, 
engage a low-rented apartment in the neighborhood 
in hich they had before resided, and for her to 
endeavor to procure work from her former em- 
ployer. This plan met with Mrs. Jones’ approba- 
tion, though it was with a sickening heart that she 
contemplated the entire blight of her niece’s pros- 
pects. Ruth's application for the employment 
which had before yielded her such a miserable pit- 
tance was successful, and she recommenced her 
labors, though with a less hopeful spirit. Had the 
Crawfords been stil] in the vicinity, she would have 
felt her situation to be less lonely; for, to let the 
reader into a secret unacknowledged even by the 
parties most concerned, a mutual affection, based 
on the purest esteem, had sprung up between the 
young artisan and the orphan girl. Though nei- 
ther had allowed a word to escape the lips which 
could express his or her feelings on the subject, there 
was a firm conviction in the breast of each that the 
regard was reciprocal, and this thought would some- 
times impart a ray of joy to the breast of the maiden 
in the midst of her deepest distress. So entwined, 
however, were her tenderest affections around the 
aged friend with whom she had for so many years 
shared her griefs and pleasures, that life seemed to 
offer a blank. in the event of her death, 

The summer passed, but the young shirt-maker 
saw nothing of the green fields, of the flowers, and 
little even of the sun; for her dark attic, with its 
sloping roof, and narrow window overlooking the 
back of some smoky dwellings, admitted but few 
of his beams. She beheld not the golden grain 
ripe for the sickle, nor the clustering fruits of the 
autumnal season; and the month with which we 
commenced our narrative again returned—returned 
with sad forebodings to the sorrow-stricken girl ; 
for the gentle and meek spirit of her aged compan- 
ion seemed now about to quit its frail tenement for 
& more congenial and blessed abode. In this exi- 
gency Ruth would have sought the aid of the kind 
physician who had before taken such a lively inter- 
est in their welfare, but she was unacquainted with 
his place of residence ; and all her attempts to see 
Miss Bellingdon, and to obtain the information from 
her, had been fruitless. So fearful was Ruth that 
it might be supposed that she was se 2 | soliciting 
pecuniary aid from the widow Crawford, that she 
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would not, when writing to her, inform her of the 
extent of her distress. 

The dense fog which had shrouded the streets 
during the day, making it necessary for the trades- 
man and artisan to use artificial lights even at noon, 
had given place to a steady continuous rain, when 
the weg girl, thinly clad, and without anything 
to shield her from the inclemency of the weather, 
set out with the intention of once more seeking 
Miss Bellingdon’s mansion. The fair heiress was 
actually her debtor for the last dresses she had 
made for her ; and though it was an unseasonable 
hour for calling on a lady of fashion on such busi- 
ness, Ruth, urged by despair, had formed the reso- 
lution to see her if possible, and even to force 
herself into her presence should her request be 
denied. None heeded the young pedestrian as she 
pursued her hurried course through the crowded 
streets of business, and she was equally unregarded 
and uncared for when she entered the aristocratic 
locality of the west. Her earnest intreaties that 
the footman would take up her name, received an 
answer that Miss Balliagten was dressing for an 
evening party, and could not be spoken to, but that 
she would pass through the hall in her way to the 
carriage, if she chose to wait. 

**T will thankfully accept the offer,’’ Ruth 
replied ; and as she spoke, she seated herself upon 
one of the chairs. 

The man had scarcely left the hall, when the 
light step of the fair heiress was heard descending 
from her dressing-room. She was giving directions 
to her lady’s-maid as she proceeded, aud was too 
much occupied to notice that any one was below, 
till she came into contact with the pale, emaciated 
figure of the young shirt-maker, who sat there 
shivering in her wet garments. A start of recog- 
nition followed. 

** Ruth Annesley!’’ she exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. 

** Ah, madam, I am indeed that wretched girl,” 
was the reply ; and the tone of anguish in which it 
was uttered struck like a knell upon ihe ear of her 
auditor. 

** You look ill, child; what could bring you out 
on such a night!” 

‘* Despair has driven me from my home to seek 
you, madam; for [ know not but that, on my 
return, | may find my only earthly friend a eorpse.”’ 

Miss Bellingdon shuddered. ‘* 1s your aunt so 
much worse then!’ she interrogated. ‘ Why did 
you not let me know this before?” 

‘1 have sought you many times, madam, and 
sent you my little account, but all my appeals have 
been disregarded,*’ Ruth made answer. 

‘* The fault then rests with my servanis,” Miss 
Bellingdon interposed, whilst the flush upon her 
already rouged ak revealed that she was giving 
utterance to falsehood. ‘* Don’t be cast down, 
however,’ she soothingly added. ‘‘ 1 will attend to 
the matter to-morrow ; meanwhile, take this trifle, 
and get your poor aunt something to do her good. 
Call in a surgeon likewise, and | will pay his bill, 
whatever it may be.’’ 

Ruth looked in the face of her late patroness. 
‘“* Madam,” she said, “* you engaged to pay for our 
lodgings at Kensington; but | was obli wo 
deprive my dear aunt of necessaries in order to 
raise it myself, and finally to leave our little all as 
a security for the debt. 1 accept of this,”” she added, 
taking the offered coin, *‘ for it is justly my due; 
but I ask for nothing more than justice at yeur 
hands. This dress,”’ she pursued, taking up the 
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skirt of a beautiful silvered muslin tunic in which 
the fair heiress was arrayed—*‘ this very dress cost 
me a night and a day of unrequited labor. Could 
you wear it in the gay ball-room, and not think of 
one of your own sex whom your inconsiderateness, 
aot to say injustice, has brought to the borders of 


the grave '”’ 
** Your afflictions have made you neither humble 
nor grateful, Miss Annesley,” Miss Bellingdon con- 


temptuously remarked, writhing bitterly under a 
question which she felt to be unanswerable. 
“* They have not made me servile, madam,’’ Ruth 


rejoined ; ** but you are mistaken in supposing that | p 


they have blunted my sense of gratitude, for my 
heart was never so keenly alive to kindness. But 
I am detaining you from your evening amusement, 
where voices will whisper far different language in 
your ear,’’ she added, stepping aside as she spoke, 
to let the footman and open the door for his 
mistress. Miss Bellingdon drew more closely 
around her the rich Indian shawl which her lady’s- 
maid had just placed upon her shoulders, to shield 
her from the cold night air, and then hurried into 
the carriage, whilst her fragile and exhausted com- 
panion set out unprotected, to walk a distance of 
more than three miles to her miserable home. 

Ruth had, in the foregoing scene, acted in oppo- 
sition to the natural gentleness of her character. 
Her feelings had been powerfully wrought upon by 
injustice, and the sufferings of one dearer to her 
than her own existence ; but when again alone, she 
shed a torrent of tears, which in some measure 
relieved her overe heart. 

We leave the inhabitants of the narrow garret— 
one of whom appeared to be on the confines of eter- 
nity—to accompany the fair heiress to an elegant 
party assembled at the mansion of Mrs. Mapleton. 

e usual circle of admirers and flatterers attended 
her steps, and hung upon her smiles, but she was 
this evening abstracted and spiritless. The once 
musical but now hollow voice of the young seam- 
stress seemed ever and anon to sound in her ear, 
and the form of her dying relative was present to 
her mental vision. She was selfish and inconsid- 
erate, but not heartless, and bitterly did she now 
repent having neglected the young creature she had 
professed to serve. Her painful reminiscences were 
augmented by the presence of Celia Howard, whom 
she had not met since the day that Ruth had been 
first introduced to her. 

Miss Howard had that morning arrived at the 
house of her cousin, Mrs. Mapleton, with the inten- 
tion of again making it her home for a few days. 
She had not forgotten the circumstance ; and when 
alone with Miss Bellingdon for a few minutes, she 
asked, with much concern, what had become of the 

oung needlewoman whom Dr. Penrose had taken 
her to visit on the day on which she had left town. 
The question caused a flush of crimson to suffuse 
the cheek of the gay beauty, and she was for a few 
moments incapable of replying. Rallying, how- 
ever, she murmured something about having lost 
sight of her for some time, of having met with her 
that very evening, and of an intention to call upon 
her on the morrow. ‘“ Will allow me to 
accompany you, Adelaide?’ Miss Howard asked ; 
“I purposed spending the morning with you.” 
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Miss Bellingdon would gladly have dispensed with 

her society on such an occasion, but as she could 

think of no pretext for preventing her, she was 
to acquiesce. 

Mellineden'e and the mg age set out 
in Miss in *s carriage for the apartment 
Ruth and her aunt occupied at te 
Twelve months previously, the fair heiress had 
entered this neighbors with self-gratulations ; 
now she felt like a culprit about to appear at the 
bar of justice ; and had not her cousin been her 
companion, it is doubtful whether she would have 
on her errand, though she was now 
really desirous of making some reparation for the 
misery she had caused. Her inquiries for the 
young seamstress were answered by the mistress 
of the lodging-house, who, supposing that they 
were come to visit the sick woman, and feeling 
much for the orphan le and her aged relative, 
politely said she would show them up into their 
room. The two ladies followed their guide up the 
stairs, till she stopped at a low door, at which she 
gently knocked. Supposing that Ruth was from 
home on business, and knowing that Mrs. Joncs 
was not able to leave her bed, the good woman 
quietly lifted the latch ; but the visitors drew back 
on beholding the scene which the chamber pre- 
sented. The invalid lay stretched on her low pal- 
let, to all appearance in the last stage of dissolution. 
Her sightless eyes were closed, and her livid lips 
were firmly compressed with strong convulsions ; 
but there were no signs of terror in her aspect—her 
gentle spirit pen ready for its departure. By 
her side, in a kneeling attitude, was the emaciated 
and almost broken-hearted Ruth, in earnest but 
mute devotion. 

The scene was too sacred to be intruded upon, 
and the woman gently closed the door, unperceived 
by the occupants of the chamber. The ladies 
returned in silence to the carriage ; and no sooner 
had they entered it, than Miss Bellingdon burst 
into a of penitential tears. Keenly alive to 
sudden v2 pom of feeling, she had been impressed 
in no small degree by the sight she had just wit- 
nessed. Had she, she mentally inquired, mt the 
means of hastening the aged woman’s death '—of 
further blanching the wan check of that fair girl 
who was but in the first blush of womanhood! 
And she now unhesitatingly related the whole affair 
to her cousin, who, seeing that she was already so 
a moved, strove to soothe and comfort her. 

ext day the visitors returned, accompanied by 
Dr. Penrose; but interference was now too late. 
Mrs. Jones had died the preceding night, and Ruth 
was confined to bed, her disease a combination of 
low fever and consumption, brought on by cold, 
want and neglect. Everything which skill could 
imagine was attempted, but in vain; and useless 
also was the almost incessant watching of Andrew 
Crawford by the bedside of the sufferer, from the 
day he had of her illness. In seventeen days 
from the death of her aunt, the body of poor Ruth 
Annesley was carried from the same obscure dwell- 
ing, and laid in the same obscure grave—her fate 
nothing uncommon, except in so far as it — 
fied the hollow delusions of not an ill-meaning, 
only an inconsistent and giddy Parroness. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. nothing. The ball is somewhere here,”’ and the ie 
; apothecary manipulated, with a strong hand, the id 
. could ; It was but the walk of a few minutes, and the | sufferer—*‘ can’t get at it, just now; but a little a 
16 was E two culprits, St. James and St. Giles—who could | medicine—something cooling—and in a day or two f 
have thought of this companionship of guilt !—duly | we ’!] extract the lead.” 4 
set out , escorted by the officers, arrived at the little public-| ‘* You ’re sure of that, Mr. Doctor? Quite sure!” i 
riment § house, where Capstick and his companions on the | asked Blast, with a ferocious grin. a] 
= journey had left the carriage. The muffin-maker| ‘‘ Quite certain,’ answered Crossbone. ‘ 1 ’ll : 
38 | = himeelt remained behind at the cottage, insisting a oe my professional reputation upon it.” i 
ations ; that Crossbone should not quit the wounded Snipe-| ‘‘ Well, then, that’s nothing but right,’’ gasped 
at the ton; as in the avowed ignorance of Capstick, “‘ it | the wounded man ; still terribly eyeing his profess- 
en her : was quite impossible that he should dead.’’ | ing preserver. ‘‘ For as the bullet came all along 
d have 3 Crossbone could only smile contemptuously at the | of you—why you can't do better than—”’ 
Ss now 3 hopeful man, and look about him, as one looking} ‘A little light-headed just now,”’ cried Cross 
for the : for an easy escape. ‘* The body is the body of a| bone, as Blast failed in his sentence. ‘* But, my 
for the 7 dead man, sir,”’ said Crossbone. ‘I think I ought | dear sir, since you take an interest in the person,”’ 
istress { to know ; I have not practised so many years not | added the apothecary to Capstick, ‘‘ 1 can promise 
t they i to have an intimate acquaintance with death.”’ you, that in a few days you shall have the bullet 
feeling 4 “Dead! Bless my heart! Really dead, and} now in his body in your own hands, sir; and his 
‘lative, % alive but this minute !’’ cried Capstick vacantly. life safe—that is, understand me, safe from lead. 
D their P| “Of course. What do you expect hearts are} All he wants is quiet—merely quiet.”’ 
up the zl made of! The left ventricle—I'’m sure of it—cut| Capstick, for a moment, looked thoughtful. He 
ch she | @ quite through,”’ said Crossbone. ‘‘Hymph! a| then observed—‘‘ Well, then we must nurse him.” 
s from | @ pretty piece of news to tell the marquis—and that | And saying this, the senator exchanged a look with 
Jones 4 blessed woman—it will kill her—the marchioness.” | Bright Jem, who, with his best significant manner, 
woman “And the wife of the murdered man!”’ cried | nodded assent. Leave we, then, for a short time 
w back | ick—** but, dear soul! she mustn't see this| the dead man, lying stark for the coroner, and the 
Ir pre- 4 sight ;”’ and he withdrew the key from the unturned | wounded ruffian tended by present care for the hope 
ww pal- by lock. ‘* Let us remove the aes of future benefit. 
lution. % “Not by any means,’’ said Tangle. ‘‘ Quite Mr. Whistle, on arriving at the public-house with 
id lips } illegal. Here it must lie for the inquest.”” his prisoners, with many apologies requested his 
Isions ; | @ “Lie here! Why, man, the poor soul must | lordship to make himself as comfortable as possible 
t—her | @ step across it to descend the stairs. Here, Jem; | under all the circumstances. It was an ugly busi- 
. By 2 help me to break the law just a little, will you. In| ness; very ugly. Had the old gentleman been 
aciated r that room, Jem; in that room.’’ And Capstick | merely pinked a little, it would not have signified ; 
st but ; and Jem lifted the dead man into the chamber from | but death, downright death, made the affair ex- 
& whence he had rushed upon his death ; Mr. Tangle, | tremely disagreeable. Nevertheless, his lordship 
upon, ¢ during the brief operation, loudly declaring that not | had friends who would see that he had justice done 
‘ceived $ for the best fifty pounds would he have a hand in | him—the best justice—justice that became his sta- 
ladies it. “And now, Mr. Crossbone, we'll go down | tion as a nobleman and a gentleman. And reiter- 
sooner stairs to that poor wretch.’’ ating thisconsolation, Jerry Whistle again apologized 
burst : “T really have not any time to waste upon such | that he must call upon his lordship to consider him- 
live to people now,” said the apothecary. ‘‘ And when [| self a prisoner; and, for a time, until it was quite 
essed : remember that, at this very moment, his lordship | necessary to appear before the magistrate, to accom- 
st wit- may have the greatest need of me—’’ modate himself to the best room of the public-house. 
en the . “ You don’t stir from this house’’—and Capstick, | As to the ruffian St. Giles—well, it was very odd, 
tof ; with calmest determination, grasped the apothecary’s | Mr. Whistle observed, that things should so fall 
ir girl collar—‘‘ until you see the man. You don’t know | out—but surely his lordship would be good enough 
thood ! what may depend upon his life.’ to remember the littlo vagrant wretch that stole his 
» affair ' “* His \ife!’’ exclaimed Crossbone. ‘* Why, I’m | lordship’s feathered hat when quite a baby ; or, if his 
ady e0 much mistaken if it’s worth a sixpenny rope.” lordship’s memory could not go so far back, at least 
er. ** Perhaps not, as you may value the article ; but as | his lordship must recollect the pony stolen by the 
ied by the life of an innocent man may depend upon it, you | youth St. Giles—he was then, the rascal, fourteen, 
> late. must save one for the other's. I tell you, sir, you| and must have known better—and for which he 
| Ruth must ; and there ’s an end of it.’’ ith this deci- | was to have been hanged ; only, foolishly enough, 
ion of sion, Capstick led the apothecary, in custody, into| he had been sent to Botany Bay; whence, not 
cold, the parlor, where Tom Blast, with several of the | knowing when he was really well off, he had run 
could country folks about him, lay writhing in misery— | away, that he might put his head in a halter at 
iseless pain giving to his features the most fearful expres- | Newgate. He must say it; it was odd, that agen- } 
ndrew sion. All the -hidden wickedness of the man’s | tleman like his lordship St. James, and such an old ' 
m the heart seemed brought into his face, intensified by | offender as St. Giles, should be, so to speak, in i 
n days suffering. Two poor women hovered over him ; | trouble together. th 
Ruth whilst other spectators stood apart, contemplating| ‘‘ Poor wretch!’ said the nobleman. ‘ And 
dwell- with a curiosity that seemed at once to fascinate | where is St. Giles *”’ 
or fate and horrify, the terrible show before them. ‘* Why, my lord, he is properly secured in a bit : 
empli- Crossbone, still in charge of Capstick, was brought | of an outhouse. There’s a nice clean wisp of i 
g, bot to the wounded man ; whose eye, flaming with new | straw for him, and his own thoughts. And more- 
hate, burned upon the doctor’s; whose voice, rat- | over, for though it’s weak, I somehow like to treat j 
tling in his throat, growled inarticulately like a|a prisoner like a man—moreover, I have ordered : 
beast’s. Crossbone recoiled from the patient, but _ a pint of — and = = cheese. 
was brought back by the grasp Capstick. county pays for it—and if it did n’t, why, though 
“ Come, sir; what ioun think of him t” asked I don’t brag, "t would be all the same to Jerry 
\ the senator. ‘ There’s life yet, eh?’’ Whistle.” 
; “ A nothing, sir; I can see it—oh, yes; amere| St. James was about to reply to this, when after 
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a slight, brief knock, the door opened, and Mr. 
Tangle, with a face of most tremendous woe, and 
his whole figure possessed by affliction, crawled into 
the room. He looked mournfully at St. James, 
bowed, and deeply sighed. 

“Do you come to reproach me, Mr. Tangle,” 
said St. James, “‘ with the death of your old 
friend *”” 

** Not, I, my dear lord,” cried Tangle, quickly, 
**not for worlds. 1 would reproach no man in his 
trouble, much less a gentleman—I beg your par- 
don, my lord—I should say, much Jess a nobleman. 
Besides, allow me to disabuse your lordship’s mind. 
Mr. Snipeton was no friend of mine, certainly not. 
No two could be less alike—I hope. We were 
oaly professionally bound together, nothing more. 
Ties of red tape, my lord ; ties of red tape—that ’s 
all.”” 

**To what then,”’ said St. James, with an effort, 
** may I owe the favor of this visit ?”’ ‘ 

**Oh, my dear lord!’ exclaimed Tangle, at the 
same time slowly taking his handkerchief from his 
pocket, and well shaking it ere he applied it to his 
eyes. ‘Oh, my lord!’’ he repeated with his face 
covered. 

** Excuse me, Mr. T'angle,’’ said Whistle, * but 
T cannot have his lordship distressed after this man- 
ner. I’m a man of business, whatever the grief 
may be. Now, if you ‘ve anything to say that will 
serve the pris——, what am I about’—his lord- 
ship, I should say, why, put aside your pocket- 
handkerchief, and give it mouth.” 

Mr. Tangle seemed to struggle with himself to 
obey this injunction. At length, however, he dis- 
played his naked face, and vigorously winking his 
eyelids as though to well dry them, he said—* It 
is not, my lord, for me to forget that I was once 
honored with the patronage of your noble house. 
At a time like the present, when an accidental 
death—”’ 

** Yes, I know,”’ said St. James, and he shud- 
dered from head to foot—‘t | know: the man is 
dead.”’ 

** He is, my lord,’’ said the consolatory Tangle. 
**What then’ We all must die.” 

‘* What a blighted wretch am I!” exclaimed 
the young man : “ blood, blood upon my hands !” 

** Not at all, my lord,’’ cried the attorney ; ** for 
depend upon it, a verdict must wipe ‘em clean. 
And that, saving your lordship’s presence, that I 
have ventured to come about.” St. James idly 
stared at him. ‘‘ There will, of course, be a trial : 
that is, a form, an honorable form to clear your 
lordship. And, my lord, it would be an honor to 
me in my declining age—at a time, too, my lord, 
when honor is doubly precious to a professional man 
—to be allowed to attend your lordship through this 
business.”’ 

“That can't be, tery well, can it,” asked 
Whistle, “ for won't they call upon you as a wit- 
ness ¢”’ 

‘“TImpossible. I saw nothing of the transaction, 
I'll take my oath’’—and Tangle became even en- 
thusiastic in his asseverations—** II] take my oath, 
I saw nothing of it. Will you, therefore, my lord, 
honor me by your approving commands?’ And 
Tangle bowed to the floor. 

* As you will, Mr. Tangle ; do what you please,” 
waid St. James, indifferently. 

Thank you, my lord. I am delighted, my 
lord, at the opportunity—that is, I am grateful, m 
lord ; particularly grateful ; and now, your lordship’’ 
—and Tangle suddenly fell into a solemn organ- 
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like strain, befitting his words—‘ and now to busi- 
ness.’’ 


‘* Well, business. What is it—what of it? Do 
as you please,’’ cried St. James. 

** Oh, my lord, this confidence, is, I must say it, 
affecting. Well, then, my lord, you must have 
counsel.”” 

** Go on, sir.”’ 

** Permit me, then, my Jord, to recommend—the 
only man—Mr. Montecute Crawley.” 

** Montecute Crawley,” faintly echoed St. James ; 
and at the sound, he was in the criminal court of 
the county of Kent, and saw that weeping advocate 
of hapless innocence. 

** Were my own brother in danger—no, I mean, 
were I myself—I know no man like Mr. Crawley. 
Bless you, he has al! the heartstrings of the jury in 
his fingers, like the fellow with Punch, and pulls 
’em just which way he likes. He's safe for office 
—nothing can keep him out of it. As I heard a 
young barrister say only a week since, ‘ Crawley,’ 
says he, ‘ will take the turn of the tide, and float 
into office on his own tears.’ What a speech he 
will make about your lordship! Not a dry eye in 
court, and for what I know, folks weeping outside. 
Well, then, my dear lord, say Mr. Montecute 
Crawley. There isn’t a moment to lose. Ina 
matter of murder—that is, what the fiction of the 
law calls murder—he’s in first request. At this 
moment, for all I know, we may be too late. And 
should they have him on the other side—pardon 
me, my lord—though I know your case is admirable, 


nothing stronger—nevertheless, pardon me, my lord, 
I must tremble. 1 say it with respect—I must 
tremble.”’ 


** Well, Mr. Montecute Crawley, if you will,” 
said St. James, carelessly. 

Ere, however, the words were well out, Mr. 
Tangle had caught his assenting client by the hand, 
and with a fervor more than professional, exclaimed 
—‘* Thank you, my lord—bless you, ny lord—you 
have- made me a happy man, my Jord. IH) ride 
myself for post-horses to Kingston, and before 1 
sleep, depend upon it, Mr. Crawley’s clerk has the 
retainer in his hand. Keep your spirits up, my 
dear Jord, and remember—if i may be so bold to 
say it—that you live under a constitution in which 
a nobleman is pot to be outraged by the hand of 
plebeian violence without—without—” 

** Enough, sir—I know what you would say,” 
cried St. James with disgust. 

“It’s very kind of your lordship to say so,” 
and, with his humblest bow, Tangle left the room 

** We shall not stay long here, Mr Whistle*” 
asked St. James. ‘‘ Of course, there is another cer- 
emony *”’ 

** To be sure, my lord: of course, my lord. We 
have to go before the magistrate : a matter of form. 
But every respect will be paid to your lordship. A 
terrible accident, my lord, but welled more. Nev- 
ertheless, it can’t be denied that, just now, _— 
are getting a sort of spite against folks of nobility, 
and therefore, my lord, Iam glad—yes, I will say 
it, 1 am giad—that, to prevent any accident, you ’ve 
got Mr. Montecute Crawley. Bless you! He's 
such a man for washing blackymoors white—got 
quite a name for it.” 

** Will you grant me one favor, Mr. Whistle '” 
asked St. James, suddenly rousing himself from 
deep thought. 

**T wish you could ask twenty, my lord: any 
favor, except—of course, your lordship knows what 
1 mean—any favor but that one. Never lost a pri 
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Jord ; and though I'd do anything for 
wer oetiahh *s noble family—still I could n’t do 
"Tangle looked at the door, and shook his 


The favor I would ask is this :—Can you let me 
have some conversation with—with my fellow pris- 
” 
°" Whistle stared. ‘‘ Fellow-prisoner !"’ he echoed . 
« Well, there isn’t a bit of pride in your lordship ! 
If, of course, you wish it, why, of course, it ’s done. 
But your lordship should recollect, he ’s a returned 
rt, a rebellious convict, that ’s again flown in 
the foce of his mother country by coming back to 
her. As sure as you're alive, my lord, he ‘Il be 
hanged, and—however, it’s for your lordship to 
choose your own company ; of course.”’ 

“Then I am to understand, Mr. Whistle, that 
you consent!’’ asked St. James, a little impa- 
—_. Talia a 
«To be sure ; whatever your lordship wishes— 
in reason. Here, Wix ;’’"—and Whistle, opening 
the door, called to one of his assistants—*‘ bring 
your prisoner afore his lordship, and bear a hand 
with him. Nota bit of pride I do declare,” repeated 
Whistle to himself, as he surveyed St. James with 
wonder and admiration. 

St. James, in silence, dd the room, and Whis- 
tle continued to sranuinaliae Wan as a marvel of con- 
descension; and then Whistle’s thoughts took 
another current. ‘* be be sure, when the me of 

le are brought in danger of the gallows, it does 
eile take the starch of pride out Leta: This 
all unconsciously floated through Whistle’s brain, 
as still he looked upon the young nobleman, and with 
all his might endeavored to consider him a paragon 
of humility. 

In brief time St. Giles, in custody of the officer, 
stood at the door. ‘* Mr. Whistle,’’ said St. 
James, with the most polished courtesy, ‘* may I 
request that, fora few minutes, this young man 
and myself be left together?’’ Whistle was melted, 
awed by the politeness, yet, nevertheless, looked 
doubtingly about him. ‘* You can still keep watch 
through the window. There is but one—one door, 
too.’’ 

“Of course, your lordship—to be sure; not that 
I thought of that—by no means ;”’ and Whistle, 
assuring himself that he could keep as certain watch 
— the room as within, bowed, and hastily re- 


** So, young man,”’ said St. James, with a forced 
» ‘£80, we have met, it seems, in early— 
very early life.’’ 

“ Yes, 4 lord ; very early,”’ answered St. Giles. 
‘*T take it, | remember the matter better than your 
lordship.” 

* How so?” 

‘“* Why, my lord, wretches, such as I am, and 
such as I have always been, have—saving your 
ptesence—quicker memories than gentlefolks like 
you. We take a sharper account of life, for we 
feel it sharper—earlier. I recollect when I was 
little more than a babe, I may say, robbing your 
lordship. Well, it was my fate.”’ 

* Not so, St. Giles—not so.” 

“* How was I to know otherwise? Who taught 
me otherwise? How did I know that I was not 
made to steal and be whipped for it—and still to 

—and—be 


steal and for itt Your lordship, 
when a child, was—I know it—kind to the boy- 
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Ot. James was anout to reply to this, when alter 
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thief. You said a good word for him ; they told 
me all about it, and my heart felt strangely enough 
—softened, I thought. And still I went on—and 
still you was my friend.” 

** And will still be so,”’ said St. James; ‘if, 
indeed, such a miserable creature as I am may prom- 


.|ise anything. Now, tell me: Mrs. Snipeton—did 


she seem a willing agent? Was her resistance, 
when carried off, a real passion; or was it, think 
you, but a colorable show of opposition *”’ 

** T cannot say, my lord; that is, I cannot speak 
from what I saw; I was unhorsed, struck to the 
ground, stunned and bleeding. The worse luck it 
was so—otherwise, I think, the lady had been now 
at home, and the old man alive, and your lord- 
ship—”’ 

“* Unstained by murder. Oh, that my life could 
bring back yesterday !’’ exclaimed St. James ; and, 
for the first time, his grief burst forth in all the bit- 
terness of remorse. With his face in his hands, he 
wept convulsively. 

“Tam afraid, my lord,” said St. Giles, “I am 
afraid that man Crossbone has wickedly deceived 

ou. I’m sure on it; nothing short of force would 
ave taken the sweet young cretur from her home.”” 

‘** You are sure of itt! Was she, then, so fond— 
so tenderly attached to—to Mr. Snipeton?” 

**Oh, not so, my lord—not so, so far as I could’ 
see: but, somehow, when the old man looked at 
her as if his own heart was in her bosom, I could 
see—even for the time I was with ’em—I could see: 
she pitied him teo much to run away from him. 
Bless you! she was too good and too—”’ 

“ Enough—we will talk no more of it. I have 
been gulled, duped—the vain, yet guilty victim of 
a scoundrel ; and the end is—I am a blood-shedder.” 

** T can’t say your lordship's been without blame ; 
bad as 1 am, 1 can’t say that. Nevertheless, you 
didn’t mean to kill the old man—I’m sure you 
didn’t. ”T was a hot minute, and it's a bad job ; 
for all that, your lordship will, I hope, see many 
happy days to come. Though my time's short, 
I’jl pray for that, my lord, with all my soul.” 

**T tell you, St. Giles, you shall still find friends 
in my family. Your life shall still be spared.’’ 

** And what for, my lord! To be shipped off 
again—to be chained and worked worse than a 
beast; to have every bit of manhood crushed ; to 
have no use for thought but to think curses. No, 
my lord! Fate ’s against me. I was sent into the 
world to be made, as they call it, an example of; 
and the sooner it’s all over the better. I was born 
and suckled a thief. I was whipped, imprisoned, 
transported, for a thief; and something betrer grew 
up in me, and I resolved to turn upon the world a new 
face. I was determined, come what would, to live 
honestly, or die in a ditch for it. Well; the world 
would n’t have it. ‘The world seemed to sneer and 
laugh at me for the conceit of the thing. I’ve been 
dodged and dodged by the devil, that first sold me ; 
I ’ve tried to defy him ; but, as I say, fate ’s against 
me, and it’s no use. I look out upon the world, 
and I only see one place—one little piece of ground 
—where there ’s rest for such as 1am; and where 
mercy may be shown to them as truly repent. I 
trust to get from God what man denies me.”’ 

** Nay, poor fellow—”’ 

‘* Beg your pardon, my lord,” said Whistle, put- 
ting his head in at the door, ‘‘ but the post-chaise is 
come, and—it ’s only a form—but we must drive to 
= to the magistrates’.”” 

**T am quite ready,”’ said St. James, taking his 
hat. ‘* And your other prisoner?”’ 
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** We’ve got a cart forhim,’’ answered Whistle. 

** Not so,”’ said St. James. ‘‘ We 'll even ride 
toge rr”? 

**Why, your lordship would never so condescend 
—never so demean rself—”’ 

* Get in,”’ said St. James, opening the chaise- 
door, and urging St. Giles, who reluctantly entered 


GILES AND ST. 


the vehicle. ‘‘ There is no condescension for such 
villany as mine."’ 

“ All right,” said Whistle, mounting outside ; 
‘all right—to Kingston.” And St. James the 
homicide, and St. Giles the horse-stealer, were, in 
close companionship of guilt, driven to the magis- 
trate’s, on their way to the county gaol. 


JAMES. 





THE SPECTRE OF THE HEARTH. 
Suggested by an Extract from Kohl’s Travels. 


Oxp Europe boasts of the broad lowlands 
She won from the western main,— 

But the wasting wave and the welcoming sands 
Are winning them back again : 

Long and fierce is the war they wage, 

And the conquest groweth from age to age. 


‘The song of the billows’ sounding march 
Is heard where the anthem rose ; 

‘O’er sculptured column and stately arch 
The dreary sand hill grows,— 

And fills the waste of the sterile shore 

Where corn was bent by the breeze of yore 


No trace*doth the bare grey summit keep 
Of buried spire or dome ; 

But still, "tis said, where the drifted heap 
Lies high o’er a peasant’s home, 

The place of the hearth may yet be known 

To wanderers forth in the twilight lone. 


For there, when stars through the deepening grey 
Shine far o’er wave and height, 

Or their crests give back the ruddy ray 
Of the hamlet fires of night, 

A spectre-woman pours her woe 

O’er the cold and the quenched of long ago. 


Old is the tale—aye, old and strange 
As the peasant’s lore of dreams ; 

Yet how hath it kept through fear and change 
That changeless truth which seems, 

In the power of its undeeaying proof, 

A golden thread in the rustic woof ! 


Are there not hearts—the worn, the wise— 
That ever in vain return 

To some spot where their old love-memory lies,— 
Though they only come to mourn 

The dust and the wreck up-piled between 

Their souls and the rest they might have seen * 


The sands! oh, the severing sands upflung 
By the world’s wide sea of fears! 

And the heart in its toiling silence strung 
By the solitude of years! 

And the lights that fe on its lonely ways, 

At times, through the twilight fall of days! 


The winters wane—and the ruins grow 
With the wrecks of wave and wind ; 

But oh, were the dust less deep below 
And the stars above more kind, 

How many a shape by the hearth might rest 


now returns but a spectre F apenoh 
rances Brown. 


ABSENCE. 


Wuat shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face ? 
How shall I charm the interval that 
Between this time and that sweet time of grace? 





Shall I in slumber steep each weary sense, 
Weary with longing ?—shall I flee away 
Into past days, and with some fond pretence 
Cheat myself to forget the present day ? 


Shall love for thee lay on my soul the sin 
Of casting from me God’s great gift of time ; 
Shall I these mists of memory locked within. 
Leave, and forget, life’s purposes sublime ? 


Oh! how, or by what means, may I contrive 

To bring the hour that brings thee back more near? 
How may I teach my drooping hope to live 

Until that blessed time, and thou art here ? 


I'll tell thee: for thy sake, I will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to thee, 

In worthy deeds, each moment that is told 
While thou, beloved one! art far from me. 


For thee, I will arouse my thoughts to try 

All heavenward flights, all high and holy strains ; 
For thy dear sake I will walk patiently 

Thro’ these long hours, nor call their minutes pains. 


I will this dreary blank of absence make 

A noble task time, and will therein strive 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 

More good than I have won, since yet I live. 


So may this doomed time build up in me 
A thousand graces which shall thus be thine : 
So may my love and longing hallowed be, 
And thy dear thought an influence divine. 
Fanny Butier. 





SCOTCH CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 


To be freely presented to a Free Kirk Congrega- 
tion in the Isle of Skye, the use of a free Church, 
situated in a remarkably fine, deep, dry, commodious 

vel-pit, capable of holding two hundred persons. 
@ proprietor of the pit, in his Christian tender- 
ness towards the spiritual wants of his fellow-men, 
of his own will grants the above site for a place of 
worship; a place in no manner disfigured by the 
— mummeries that, to the shame of the age, 
ave latterly been creeping in upon the land ; but a 
church of the true primitive beauty of the churches 
of the early fathers, inasmuch as it has the sky for 
a roof, the earth for seats, and all the winds of 
heaven for visitors.— Apply to the Lord Macdonald, 
proprietor. 


Ix Canobie, Dumfriesshire, a remarkably fine 
piece of heath, commodiously situated on the south 


side of a hill, capable of containing a con nD 
of five hundred persons, on their oe he without 


umbrellas. The proprietor believing in the primi- 
- meaning of the word “ church’’—that it signi- 
not a i 


ilding, but a gation—does, in 
such sense, graciously permit the ecection (iat i, 
the congregation on their legs as aforesaid) of any 
number of churches upon his Scotch estates ; testi- 
fying thereby his gratitude to Providence that has 
endowed him with the ome hry he oe 

rs prepaid. 





the Duke of Buccleuch. N. B. lette 
—Punch. 
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LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH AND THE COURT OF FRANCE. 275 


From the Athenzum. 
Louis Fourteenth and the Court of France in 
the Oe Coney. By Miss Parpor. 3 
vols. 


Miss Parpog has here produced three delightful 
volumes—uniting the lively and graphic spirit of a 
French memoir with much of the reflection and 
thoughtfulness of an English history. She has 
been fortunate in the choice of her subject. The 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth may be said to in- 
clude all that was interesting in the seventeenth 
century. Within its circle, Calvinism and oli y 
eee in France to make room for Jesuit- 
ism and monarchy ;—a system of government was 
created by a sovereign which lived and died with its 
author ;—France instead of Spain became the 
power formidable to the liberties of Europe ;—and 
the destinies of empires were decided in the marsh- 
es of Flanders. But with the greatness mingled 
much of weakness. A great proportion of admin- 
istrative power fell into the hands of ladies :—to the 
pernicious influence of the Queen Henrietta Maria 
must be attributed many of the errors for which 
Charles the First of England lost his crown and 
his head ;—a French mistress, brought over by his 
own sister, directed the policy of Charles the Sec- 
ond at a most critical period of history ;—the am- 
bitious hopes of the Princesses Mary and Anne, 
apparently frustrated by the birth of an heir to Mary 
of Modena, precipitated the English revolution ;— 
and ‘‘ a cup of tea spilt on Mrs. Masham’s gown’’ 
gave Spain and the Indien to the House of Bour- 
bon. In France, concurrently with the reign of 
the monarch we have a series of female administra- 
tions commencing with Anne of Austria and ending 
with Madame de Maintenon. Spain escaped not 
this ascendancy of feminine power. It was beside 
the opened tombs of his mother and his first wife, 
and in obedience to the mandates which his dis- 
eased imagination supposed to be uttered by the 
mouldering remains, that Charles the Second de- 
termined to make those testamentary dispositions 
which disappointed the fond and almost certain 
hopes of the House of Austria. 

Frederick the Great in sober earnestness de- 
clared that ‘* the petticoat history of the seventeenth 
century remained to be written."’ We rejoice that 
the task has been undertaken by a lady ;—since to 
a feminine mind alone could the mysterious mo- 
tives and agencies engaged be at all intelligible. 
Miss Pardoe commences with a retrospect of the 
reign of Louis the Thirteenth—as necessary to 
elucidate the cng of Anne of Austria previously 
to her assumption of the regency. The great enemy 
of this queen, and the principal cause of all the 
misery which she endured during the lifetime of 
her husband, was Cardinal Richelieu ; whose char- 
acter is well illustrated by the first recorded inci- 
dent of his life, when he became Bishop of Lu- 


had attained the age required by the canonical law, 


which is twenty-five years. embryo prelate 

i ah cane in the ettereative ; but nano lieacty 

t the ceremony he requested the holy father to 
receive his confession ; in which with the same com- 
posure, he admitted the falsehood of which he had 
peed a The pontiff absolved him of the 
sin: but in course of the same evening, he 
pointed out the new bishop to the French ambussa- 





dor, remarking that he would one day become a 
great impostor.’ 

Though Richelieu owed his early promotion to 
the queen-mother, he deserted her cause so soon as 
he saw that the young king was resolved to deprive 
her of power ; and was rewarded by the office of 
first minister in France and a seat in the Roman 
conclave. At first, the cardinal was disposed not 
only to court the alliance of the young Queen Anne, 
but even to aim at winning her affections. In order 
to cure him of his presumptuous passion, Anne of 
Austria, at the instigation of her confidante, Mad- 
ame de Chevreuse, required as a proof of his sin- 
cerity that the cardinal should dance a saraband in 
her presence, in the disguise of a Spanish jester :— 

‘Ten o'clock on the morrow was accordingly 
appointed ; for the cardinal at once verified the 
assurance of Madame de Chevreuse, only stipulat- 
ing that no one should be present but her majesty 
during the travestie, save ‘cau, a musician of his 
own band, of whose discretion he was assured. 
Anne of Austria, still half incredulous, was never- 
theless the first to declare to her favorite that the 
concession of the cardinal was, should he indeed 
fulfil his pledge, at once too great or too trifling to 
effect her purpose, were no other spectator of the 
ecclesiastical masquerade to assist her in profiting 
by its absurdity; and accordingly Madame de 

hevreuse, Vauthier, and Béringhen, two of the 
gentlemen of her household, were concealed behind 
a folding screen in her cabinet; the queen still 
persisting that the precaution was unnecessary, for 
that the cardinal would send to excuse himself ; 
and Madame de Chevreuse resolutely asserting that 
he would appear in person ; when, punctually to 
the moment, Boecau made his entry, armed with a 
violin, and announced that he should be speedily 
followed by his eminence. All doubt was at an 
end. Ten minutes later a muffled figure appeared 
upon the threshold, advanced with a profound salu- 
tation, unfolded the enormous mantle in which it 
was enveloped, and the cardinal prime-minister of 
France stood before the wife of its monarch in a 
tight vest and trousers of green velvet, with silver 
bells at his garters, and castanets in his hands! It 
required an immense effort on the part of Anne of 
Austria to restrain the mirth which, at this spec- 
tacle, caused her to lose all apprehension of the 
consequences that it might involve ; she succeeded, 
however, in preserving sufficient gravity to receive 
her visitor with a gracious gesture, and to request 
him to complete his self-abnegation in courteous 
and fitting terms. She was obeyed, and for atime 
she watched with both curiosity and amusement 
the evolutions and contortions of the cardinal ; but 
the extreme gravity with which he executed his 
task at length rendered the spectacle so supremely 
grotesque, that she could no longes preserve her 
self- ion, and gave way to a violent fit of 
laughter. Her merrimeat was instantly reéchoed 
from behind the- screen; and Richelieu, at once 
perceiving that he had been betrayed, strode furi- 
ously from the room; upon which the trio 
emerged from their concealment, delighted with the 
adventure of the i Little did they guess 
that they had roused a slumbering serpent, whose 
sting was sure and fatal! Little did under- 
stand, as they — in witticisms of which the 
cardinal-d subject, that he had, as he 
left the palace, vowed an undying hatred to Anne 
of Austria and her favorite, the effects of 
which neither the one nor the other was destined 
to escape. 

° 
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together.”’ 


‘*Why, your lordship would never so condescend 


—never so demean yourself—”’ 


‘* Get in,’’ said St. James, opening the chaise- 
door, and urging St. Giles, who reluctantly entered 
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** We’ve got a cart for him,’’ answered Whistle. 
** Not so,”’ said St. James. ‘* We'll even ride 











GILES AND ST. JAMES. 





the vehicle. ‘‘ There is no condescension for such 
villany as mine.”’ 

* All right,” said Whistle, mounting outside ; 
“all right—to Kingston.” And St. James the 
homicide, and St. Giles the horse-stealer, were, in 
close companionship of guilt, driven to the magis- 
trate’s, on their way to the county gaol. 





THE SPECTRE OF THE HEARTH. 
Suggested by an Extract from Kohl’s Travels. 


Otp Europe boasts of the broad lowlands 
She won from the western main,— 

But the wasting wave and the welcoming sands 
Are winning them back again : 

Long and fierce is the war they wage, 

And the conquest groweth from age to age. 


‘The song of the billows’ sounding march 


Is heard where the anthem rose ; 


‘O’er sculptured column and stately arch 


The dreary sand hill grows,— 
And fills the waste of the sterile shore 
Where corn was bent by the breeze of yore 


No tracedoth the bare grey summit keep 
Of buried spire or dome ; 

But still, tis said, where the drifted heap 
Lies high o’er a peasant’s home, 

The place of the hearth may yet be known 

To wanderers forth in the twilight lone. 


For there, when stars through the deepening grey 
Shine far o’er wave and height, 

Or their crests give back the ruddy ray 
Of the hamlet fires of night, 

A spectre-woman pours her woe 

O'er the cold and the quenched of long ago. 


Old is the tale—aye, old and strange 
As the peasant’s lore of dreams ; 

Yet how hath it kept through fear and change 
That changeless truth which seems, 

In the power of its undecaying proof, 

A golden thread in the rustic woof ! 


Are there not hearts—the worn, the wise— 
That ever in vain return 

To some spot where their old love-memory lies,— 
Though they only come to mourn 

The dust and the wreck up-piled between 

Their souls and the rest they might have seen? 


The sands! oh, the severing sands upflung 
By the world’s wide sea of fears! 

And the heart in its toiling silence strung 
By the solitude of years! 

And the lights that shine on its lonely ways, 

At times, through the twilight fall of days! 


The winters wane—and the ruins grow 
With the wrecks of wave and wind ; 
But oh, were the dust less deep below 
And the stars above more kind, 
How many a shape by the hearth might rest 
That now returns but a spectre Y peed 
rances Brown. 





ABSENCE. 


Wuart shall I do with all the days and hours 

That must be counted ere I see thy face ? 
How shall! I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and that sweet time of grace ? 












Shall I in slumber steep each weary sense, 
Weary with longing ?—shall I flee away 

Into past days, and with some fond pretence 
Cheat myself to forget the present day ? 


Shall love for thee lay on my soul the sin 
Of casting from me God’s great gift of time ; 
Shall I these mists of memory locked within. 
Leave, and forget, life’s purposes sublime ? 


Oh! how, or by what means, may I contrive 

To bring the hour that brings thee back more near? 
How may I teach my drooping hope to live 

Until that blessed time, and thou art here ? 


I'll tell thee: for thy sake, I will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to thee, 

In worthy deeds, each moment that is told 
While thou, beloved one! art far from me. 


For thee, I will arouse my thoughts to try 

All heavenward flights, all high and holy strains ; 
For thy dear sake I will walk patiently 

Thro’ these long hours, nor call their minutes pains. 


I will this dreary blank of absence make 

A noble task time, and will therein strive 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 

More good than I have won, since yet I live. 


So may this doomed time build up in me 
A thousand graces which shall thus be thine ; 
So may my love and longing hallowed be, 
And thy dear thought an influence divine. 
Fanny Boutin. 





SCOTCH CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 


To be freely presented to a Free Kirk Congrega- 
tion in the Isle of Skye, the use of a free Church, 
situated in a remarkably fine, deep, dry, commodious 
as. capable of holding two hundred persons. 

@ proprietor of the pit, in his Christian tender- 
ness towards the spiritual wants of his fellow-men, 
of his own will grants the above site for a place of 
worship; a place in no manner disfigured by the 
popish mummeries that, to the shame of the age, 

ave latterly been creeping in upon the land ; but a 
church of the true primitive beauty of the churches 
of the early fathers, inasmuch as it has the sky for 
a roof, the earth for seats, and all the winds of 
heaven for visitors.—Apply to the Lord Macdonald, 
proprietor. 


In Canobie, Dumfriesshire, a remarkably fine 
piece of heath, commodiously situated on the south 
side of a hill, capable of containing a con tion 
of five hundred persons, on their legs and without 
umbrellas. ‘The proprietor believing in the primi- 
tive pomyey &! the word “ church’’—that it signi- 
fies not a building, but a congregation—does, in 
such sense, graciously permit the erection (that is, 
the congregation on their legs as aforesaid) of any 
number of churches upon his Scotch estates ; testi- 
fying thereby his gratitude to Providence that has 
endowed him with the same.—Apply to his grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch. N. B. Ali letters prepaid. 
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From the Athenzum. 


Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France in 
the Seventeenth Century. By Miss Parpor. 3 
vols. 


Miss Parpor has here produced three delightful 
volumes—uniting the lively and graphic spirit of a 
French memoir with much of the reflection and 
thoughtfulness of an English history. She has 
been fortunate in the choice of her subject. The 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth may be said to in- 
clude all that was interesting in the seventeenth 
century. Within its circle, Calvinism and any vod 
were destroyed in France to make room for Jesuit- 
ism and monarchy ;—a system of government was 
created by a sovereign which lived and died with its 
author ;—France instead of Spain became the 
power formidable to the liberties of Europe ;—and 
the destinies of empires were decided in the marsh- 
es of Flanders. But with the greatness mingled 
much of weakness. A great proportion of admin- 
istrative power fell into the hands of ladies :—to the 
pernicious influence of the Queen Henrietta Maria 
must be attributed many of the errors for which 
Charles the First of England lost his crown and 
his head ;—a French mistress, brought over by his 
own sister, directed the policy of Charles the Sec- 
ond at a most critical period of history ;—the am- 
bitious hopes of the Princesses Mary and Anne, 
apparently frustrated by the birth of an heir to Mary 
of Modena, precipitated the English revolution ;— 
and ‘‘ a cup of tea spilt on Mrs. Mashain’s gown’’ 
gave Spain and the Tndies to the House of Bour- 
bon. In France, concurrently with the reign of 
the monarch we have a series of female administra- 
tions commencing with Anne of Austria and ending 
with Madame de Maintenon. Spain escaped not 
this ascendancy of feminine power. It was beside 
the opened tombs of his mother and his first wife, 
and in obedience to the mandates which his dis- 
eased imagination supposed to be uttered by the 
mouldering remains, that Charles the Second de- 
termined to make those testamentary dispositions 
which disappointed the fond and almost certain 
hopes of the House of Austria. 

Frederick the Great in sober earnestness de- 
clared that ‘ the petticoat history of the seventeenth 
century remained to be written.’’ We rejoice that 
the task has been undertaken by a lady ;—since to 
a feminine mind alone could the mysterious mo- 
tives and agencies engaged be at all intelligible. 
Miss Pardoe commences with a retrospect of the 
reign of Louis the Thirteenth—as necessary to 
elucidate the history of Anne of Austria previously 
to her assumption of the regency. The great enemy 
of this queen, and the principal cause of all the 
misery which she endured during the lifetime of 
her husband, was Cardinal Richelieu ; whose char- 
acter is well illustrated by the first recorded inci- 
dent of his life, when he became Bishop of Lu- 
gon :— 

“*In 1607 he departed for Rome, in order to re- 
ceive the consecration of his new dignity at the 
hands of Paul V., who inquired of him whether he 
had attained the age required by the canonical law, 
which is twenty-five years. e embryo prelate 
replied at once in the affirmative ; but immediately 
after the ceremony he requested the holy father to 
receive his confession ; in which with the same com- 
posure, he admitted the falsehood of which he had 
just been guilty. The pontiff absolved him of the 
sin: but in the course of the same evening, he 
pointed out the new bishop to the French ambassa- 





dor, remarking that he would one day become a 
great impostor.”’ 

Though Richelieu owed his early promotion to 
the queen-mother, he deserted her cause so soon as 
he saw that the young king was resolved to deprive 
her of power ; and was rewarded by the office of 
first minister in France and a seat in the Roman 
conclave. At first, the cardinal was disposed not 
only to court the alliance of the young Queen Anne, 
but even to aim at winning her affections. In order 
to cure him of his presumptuous passion, Anne of 
Austria, at the instigation of her confidante, Mad- 
ame de Chevreuse, required as a proof of his sin- 
cerity that the cardinal should dance a saraband in 
her presence, in the disguise of a Spanish jester :— 

**'Ten o'clock on the morrow was accordingly 
appointed ; for the cardinal at once verified the 
assurance of Madame de Chevreuse, only stipulat- 
ing that no one should be pow but her majesty 
during the travestie, save Boccau, a musician of his 
own band, of whose diseretion he was assured. 
Anne of Austria, still half incredulous, was never- 
theless the first to declare to her favorite that the 
concession of the cardinal was, should he indeed 
fulfil his pledge, at once too great or too trifling to 
effect her purpose, were no other spectator of the 
ecclesiastical masquerade to assist her in profiting 
by its absurdity; and accordingly Madame de 
Chevreuse, Vauthier, and Béringhen, two of the 
gentlemen of her household, were concealed behind 
a folding screen in her cabinet; the queen stil] 
persisting that the precaution was unnecessary, for 
that the cardinal would send to excuse himself ; 
and Madame de Chevreuse resolutely asserting that 
he would appear in person ; when, punctually to 
the moment, Boccau made his entry, armed with a 
violin, and announced that he should be speedily 
followed by his eminence. All doubt was at an 
end. ‘Ten minutes later a muffled figure appeared 
upon the threshold, advanced with a profound salu- 
tation, unfolded the enormous mantle in which it 
was enveloped, and the cardinal prime-minister of 
France stood before the wife of its monarch in a 
tight vest and trousers of green velvet, with silver 
bells at his garters, and castanets in his hands! It 
required an immense effort on the part of Anne of 
Austria to restrain the mirth which, at this spec- 
tacle, caused her to lose all apprehension of the 
consequences that it might involve ; she succeeded, 
however, in preserving sufficient gravity to receive 
her visitor with a gracious gesture, and to request 
him to complete his self-abnegation in courteous 
and fitting terms. She was obeyed, and for atime 
she watched with both curiosity and amusement 
the evolutions and contortions of the cardinal ; but 
the extreme gravity with which he executed his 
task at Jength rendered the spectacle so supremely 
grotesque, that she could no longes preserve her 
self-possession, and gave way to a violent fit of 
laughter. Her merriment was instantly reéchoed 
from behind the screen; and Richelieu, at once 
perceiving that he had been betrayed, strode furi- 
ously from the room; upon which the merry trio 
emerged from their concealment, delighted with the 
adventure of the morning. Little did they guess 
that they had roused a slumbering serpent, whose 
sting was sure and fatal! Little did they under- 
stand, as they indulged in witticisms of which the 
cardinal-duke was the subject, that he had, as he 
left the palace, vowed an undying hatred to Anne 
of Austria and her favorite, the effects of 
which neither the one nor the other was destined 


to escape.”’ 
° 
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Richelieu’s first care was to rouse the suspicious 
jealousy of the king ;—for which the levity of 
Anne’s conduct afforded too much justification. 
She entered into questionable gallantries and in- 
trigues with the Duke of Buckingham, who came 
as ambassador to negotiate the marriage between 
Charles the First and Henrietta Maria. The exact 
amount of criminality attached to these intrigues is 
still a matter of dispute; but no one can doubt 
that both the queen and the duke were guilty of 
excessive imprudence. Some of the romantic ad- 
ventures of the lovers are very characteristic of a 
time when the decline of chivalry had not been 
compensated by the formation of any other code 
of social morals. One incident—that which Du- 
mas has made the basis of one of the best of his his- 
torical novels, ‘The Three Musketeers’’—deserves 
to be noticed. When the queen, fearing to be com- 
promised by the impetuous passion of Buckingham, 
which broke through all the ordinary restraints of 
courtly etiquette, sent him a letter beseeching him 
to leave France, she at the same time transmitted 
a casket containing an aiguillette with twelve dia- 
mond pendants, which she had received as a pres- 
ent from the king two days before. Richelieu’s 
spies soon revealed to him the absence of the or- 
nament, and the probability of its having been 
bestowed upon Buckingham. ‘The cardinal imme- 
diately applied to one of the ladies of the English 
court; and having described the shoulder-knot, 
offered her a large bribe if she would cut off two 
of the tags and send them to him by a safe messen- 
ger. Many days did not elapse ere Buckingham 
wore the aiguillette at a state ball. The pendants 
were secured—and soon placed in the hands of the 
cardinal ; who, relying on this evidence, induced 
the king to command Anne of Austria to wear the 
missing ornament at a ball about to be given to the 
court by the citizens of Paris in their town-hall. 
The plot was cleverly contrived ;—let us see how 
it was still more cleverly frustrated :— 

** On his return from the state ball, at which he 
had appeared with the aiguillette of Anne of Aus- 
tria, Buckingham, who would confide to no one the 
care of this precious ornament, was about to restore 
it to its casket, when he perceived the subtraction 
which had taken place, and for a moment aban- 
doned himself to a fit of anger, believing that he 


~ had been made the victim of a common theft; an 


instant’s reflection, however, convinced him that 
such was not likely to be the case, as he had upon 
his person jewels of greater value, which it 
would have been equally easy to purloin, and these 
all remained intact. A light broke upon him—he 
suspected the agency of his old enemy and rival, 
the cardinal-duke ; and his immediate measure was 
to place an embargo upon the English ports, and to 
prohibit all masters of vessels from putting to sea 
under pain of death. During the operation of this 
edict, which created universal astonishment through- 
out the country, the jeweller of Buckingham was em- 
ployed day and night in completing the number of the 
diamond tags ; and it was still in full force when a 
light fishing-smack, which had been exempted from 
the general disability, was seudding across the chan- 
nel on its way to Calais, under the command of 
one of the duke’s confidential servants, and having 
on board, for all its freight, the aiguillette of Anne 
of Austria. In the course of the ensuing day the 
ports were again opened, and the thousand and one 
rumors which had toon propagated by the people 
died gradually away, as no explanation of the in- 
comprehensible and rigorous measure ever trans- 
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paard whose result was the receipt of her shoul- 
er-knot by the queen, the very day before the ball 
of the magistrates.’’ 

The eagerness of Buckingham to be revenged on 
Richelieu induced him to involve England in a 
disgraceful war with France; which ended in the 
ruin of the Protestant interest in the latter country. 
The Huguenots, in hourly expectation of promised 
relief from England, stood a memorable siege at 
Rochelle. We need only quote its melancholy 
conclusion :— 

‘The garrison of La Rochelle were reduced to 
a state of fearful famine, and the Duchess de Rohan 
and her daughter had set a noble example, by con- 
fining themselves to a portion of horse-flesh and 
five ounces of bread daily between both ; but even 
this miserable diet, meagre and repugnant as it 
was, could not be attained by the mass of wretched 
beings who had sought refuge in the city; and at 
length between two and three hundred men, and as 
many women, unable longer to contend against 
their sufferings, and driven to desperation, resolved 
to venture forth, and to throw themselves upon the 
mercy of the king. They did not, however, under- 
stand the vindictive nature of Louis ; who, exasper- 
ated by the refusal of the city to surrender, imme- 
diately issued an order that the men should be 
stripped naked, and the women denuded to their 
under garment, and afterwards flogged back to the 
walls from whence they had just emerged ; a com- 
mand which was so effectually obeyed, that the un- 
fortunates found themselves once more at the gate 
of the besieged city, sinking from famine, perishing 
with cold, and wounded and bleeding from the 
blows they had received, only to be refused read- 
mission to the wretched haven they had abandoned. 


| In this condition they remained during three days 


and nights; but, eventually, the gate was flung 
open, and they were permitted again to share the 
misery of their fellow-sufferers. After this occur- 
rence the besieged felt that there was no clemency 
to be anticipated from the king, and they continued 
to hold the city with all the tenacity of despair, stil] 
trusting to the arrival of the fleet announced to 
them from England, when the news of Bucking- 
ham’s assassination crushed their last glimmer of 
hope: and accordingly the city capitulated on the 
28th of October, 1628, after sustaining a siege of 
eleven months; during which time the number of 
persons who had been shut up in the town had 
diminished, through famine and hardship, from fif- 
teen thousand to four thousand.” 

Richelieu long reigned triumphant ; but the birth 
of a prince, destined to become the most illustrious 
monarch of his age, greatly weakened the influence 
of the cardinal—who sank unlamented into an un- 
honored grave. Louis did not survive his minister 
many years. The christening of his heir was cel- 
ebrated as he lay on his death-bed :— 

** The ceremony was performed in the chapel of 
the old palace of St. Germain, in presence of the 
queen ; and the prince was attired in the magnifi- 
cent robes sent to him by the pope. He had then 
reached the age of four years and a half. When, 
after the celebration of the rite, he was carried to 
the king, Louis, feeble as he was, caused him to 
be seated upon the bed, and then, in order to satis- 
fy himself that his wishes had been fulfilled, de- 
manded, ‘ What is your name, a v ‘Louis 
XIV.’ answered the dauphin. ‘ Not yet, my son, 
not yet,’ said the dying monarch ; ‘ but pray to God 
that it may soon be so.’ ”’ 

Scarcely had the king been laid in his grave 
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when all the arrangements which he had made 
for a council of regency were set aside. Anne of 
Austria assumed unrestricted power ; and chose for 
her minister Cardinal Mazarin—with whom she soon 
formed more endearing ties than those of soverei 

and servant. The system of education devised for 
the infant king is ae ory | recorded by Laporte :— 

‘+ Laporte relates that the young king was greatly 
chagrined on discovering the inability of those about 
him to relate the fairy tales with which he had 
hitherto been lulled to sleep; upon which he ven- 
tured to suggest to the queen, that should her maj- 
esty consider it expedient, he would substitute for 
these fables some work of more utility, that in the 
event of the king’s continuing wakeful, he might at 
least retain impressions worthy to remain upon his 
memory. He then obtained from M. de Péréfixe 
Mézerai’s ‘ History of France,’ from which he each 
night read a chapter aloud; and ere long Louis, 
contrary to his expectation, became greatly inter- 
ested in this new study, protesting that he would, 
when he grew up, emulate Charlemagne, Saint 
Louis, and Francis I.; and exhibiting great dis- 
pleasure when he was told that he would be a sec- 
ond Louis the Slothful. As these historical readings 
proceeded, the pleasure which the little king evinced 
in their progress increased more and more; but 
Laporte was not long ere he discovered that they 
by no means afforded equal satisfaction to the car- 
dinal; who, on one occasion, when Louis was in 
bed, listening to the life of Hughes Capet, entered 
the chamber on his way to the conciergerie where 
he resided; and inquiring the name of the book 
from which he was reading, and being told that it 
was the ‘ History of France,’ shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and left the room abruptly, without makin 
any remark. Louis, as soon as he was aware of 
the presence of Mazarin, had shut his eyes, and 
affected to be asleep; but on the morrow the car- 
dinal observed publicly that he presumed the gov- 
ernor of the king put on his res aman as he found 
that his valet de chambre was teaching him history. 
The policy of the wily cardinal had begun even thus 
early to prompt his antipathy to the mental pro- 
gression of the young sovereign. In all that related 
to his physical development he was zealous; nor 
was he less willing to encourage the incipient vanity 
which betrayed itself in the bearing and actions of 
Louis; his haughtiness and his egotism met with 
no rebuke ; it was the intellect, not the passions or 
the bodily strength of the prince, which he desired 
to cripple; he was willing that he should mount 
the triumphal car, provided the reins remained in 
his own hands; and to ensure this, it was neces- 
sary that he should be rendered incapable of grasp- 
ing them.” 

e wars of the Fronde—provoked by the rapac- 
ity of Cardinal Mazarin, and prolonged chiefly 
through the machination of the coadjutor bishop of 
Paris, better known as Cardinal de Retz—were to 
a great extent supported and directed by ladies. 
These were first brought on the stage b Retz ; 
who knew how to take advantage of the Parisian 
passion for theatrical display :— 

“The coadjutor perceived that the triumph of 
his cause was certain ; and accordingly, he had no 
sooner seen the princes thus closeted, than he hur- 
tied from the palace to the hétel de Longueville, 
where he took up the Duchesses de Longueville 
and de Bouillon with their children, and at once 
drove them to the town hall. The small-pox, 
from which Madame Longueville had but recently 
recovered, had added to the brilliancy of her com- 


plexion, although it had somewhat deteriorated her 

actual beauty ; while Madame de Bouillon, although 

on the decline, was still a strikingly handsome 

woman: and when they appeared upon the steps 

of the town hall, each with an infant in her arms, 

the effect produced upon the people was electrical. 

The Gréve was crowded, even to the roofs of the 
houses; and while the men shouted for joy, the 
women wept, for they felt the whole beauty of the 
spectacle. Madame de Longueville put the finish- 
ing stroke to this enthusiam by lifting her child 
above her head, and exclaiming in a clear and sil- 
very voice, ‘ Parisians! our husbands confide to 
you what is dearest to them on earth—their wives 
and their children!’ She was answered by a peal 
of joyous clamor and cries of wild delight; and as 
upon occasions such as these the coadjutor never 
suffered himself to fall into insignificance, he fol- 
lowed up her address by a shower of gold, which 
he poured down from the window of the town hall ; 
and then, having confided the ladies to the care of 
MM. Noirmoutier and Mizon, he retraced his steps 
to the palace, followed by a dense throng of men, 
many of whom had arms in their hands, and who 
kept up so incessant a strain of acclamation, that 
every other sound was drowned.”’ 

Miss Pardoe describes as follows the first war of 
the Fronde; which was only a prelude to more 
serious disorders :— 

‘*Tt was the most singular, bootless, and we are 
almost tempted to add, burlesque war which, in all 
probability, Europe ever witnessed. Throughout 
its whole duration society appeared to have been 
smitten with some great A hallucination. Kings 
and cardinals slept on mattresses; princesses and 
duchesses on straw; market-women embraced 
princes ; prelates governed armies ; court ladies led 
the mob; and the mob, in its turn, ruled the city. 
The infant son of a prince of the blood, born during 
the revolt, was presented at the baptismal font by a 
municipal magistrate ; a citizen court was held at 
the town hall, and an exiled queen was left to starve 
in the palace of the Louvre.”’ 

Though young Louis was not much attached to 
his mother, and heartily detested Mazarin, he felt 
deep mortification and anger at the indignities offered 
to the royal authority by the Frondeurs. One scene 
was all oledided to make a profound impression 
on his mind. A report had been circulated that 
the regent was determined to remove the king 
secretly from Paris. A mob soon assembled ; and, 
though it was a Jate hour of the night, insisted on 
seeing the young monarch even in his bed. Such 
was their violence that Anne of Austria sent De 
Souches to inform them that the palace-doors should 
be flung open, and all who pleased should be admit- 
ted to the chamber of the king :— 

** De Souches hastily obeyed ; and having trans- 
mitted the order of the regent to the guard, after- 
wards repeated her message to the people. All the 
doors were immediately opened, and the mob rushed 
into the palais-royal. Nevertheless, contrary to 
all expectation, they had no sooner reached the 
royal apartments, than the individuals who appeared 
to act as their leaders, remembering that the queen 
had assured them the king was sleeping, desired 
the untimely visitors to proceed in perfect quiet ; 
and as the human tide moved onward, their very 
breathing was suppressed, and they trod as though 
they dreaded to awaken every echo with their foot- 
steps. ‘The same mighty mass that had howled, 
and yelled, and threatened without the gates, like 
some wild beast about to be bereft of its young, 
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now, as the chamber of the sovereign gradually fitted, 
had become calm, respectful, and cautious, and 
approached the royal bed with a feeling of affection- 
ate deference, which restrained every intruder from 
drawing back the curtains It was the queen her- 
self who performed this office. She had maintained 
her post near the pillow of her son; and pale, but 
calm and dignified, as though she were merely going 
through some courtly ceremonial, she extended her 
hand, and gathering back the velvet folds which 
had intervened between the people and their sov- 
ereign, revealed him to their eager gaze in all the 
beauty of youth and apparent slumber. By a sim- 
ultaneous impulse, the whole assemblage dropped 
upon their knees, and put up a prayer for the pres- 
ervation of the noble child who lay sleeping before 
them ; after which they retired through an opposite 
door, to give place to those who were waiting to 
succeed them. This living stream continued to flow 
on until three o'clock in the morning ; and still the 
queen never faltered. Like a marble statue she 
retained her position, firm and motionless ; her ma- | 
jestic figure drawn haughtily to its full height, and | 
her magnificent arm resting in broad relief upon the | 
crimson draperies. And still the boy-king, ema- 

lating the example of his royal parent, remained | 
immobile, with closed eyes, and steady breathing, 

as though his rest had remained unbroken by the | 
incursion of his rebellious subjects. It was a sin- | 
gular and marked passage in the life of both mother 
and son.” 

The wars of the Fronde ceased before the parties 
engaged had discovered the precise object of the 
contest in which they were involved. Louis began 
to approach manhood ; and was allowed in name to 
assume the functions of royalty, though the whole 
power of administration remained with his mother 
and Mazarin. The question of marriage was raised ; 
and on this point the course of policy pursued by 
the ambitious cardinal is as great a perplexity to us 
as it was to his contemporaries. He certainly threw 
his nieces in the way of the young king. In the 
fashionable phrase of the day ** he played hearts ;”’ 
—but he was a ruthless gambler, and cared little 
that those hearts ran a chance of being broken. 
The first of the cardinal’s nieces to whom Louis 
evinced something like passion was Olympia Man- 
cini -— 

** This young beauty, whose intellect rivalled her 
faseinations, was vain, witty, and ambitious; and 
deemed no sacrifice too great by which she could 
gratify either her ambition or her resentment. Her 
tact was unequalled, and her conduct was one long 
comedy. ‘Towards the king she was all modest 
devotion ; and even while she hung upon his words 
with a smothered joy which led her to form the 
wildest visions, she appeared to shrink within her- 
self whenever he approached. Her demeanor with 
the queen was not oe skilfully studied ; she was 
devout, serious, and humble. To her uncle she 
was all submission and obedience; and with the 
young nobles by whom she was surrounded, and 
whose homage and admiration she received rather 
as a right than as a tribute accorded not only to her 
own beauty, but also to the position of the cardinal, 
she was at once coquettish, witty, amiable, and en- 
dearing :”’ 

Olympia discovered the heartless character of her 
lover by his conduct on the death of her mother— 
for whom not only Mazarin, but nearly all the 
courtiers, went into mourning :— 

‘** The young king was soon wearied of this cere- 
monial mourning, which ill aecorded with his love 
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of pleasure and amusement ; and utterly forgetfal, 
or less, of the grief of Mademoiselle de Man- 
cini, he resumed the new ballets which had been 
for a time interrupted ; and a new representation, 
in which he was himself the principal actor, accord- 
ingly took places during the funeral services which 
the clergy were performing for the repose of the 
soul of “the cardinal’s sister ; and Olympia required 
no further evidence to convince her that she had 
miscalculated her power over the heart of a king 
who could find Gatien in emulating an opera 
dancer ; and exhibiting himself crowned with roses, 
and attired in a tunic sparkling with spangles, while 
she was weeping for a beloved mother and sister. 
In an instant she discovered the truth of her posi- 
tion : she saw that she had ministered to his vanity, 
but had never touched his heart; and she had too 
much pride to subject herself to a neglect which 
would make her a proverb to the court. The first 


|pang was bitter, for her ambition and her vanity 


were alike trampled into the dust; but she did not 
hesitate to immolate both the one and the other, in 
order to retain her self-respect. The Count de 
Soissons, of whose admiration she was already 
aware, had returned to court after a brief visit to 
his family ; and the rumor had already spread, that 
the Princess de Carignan his mother had entreated 
the queen to forward the interests of her son ; and 
to select for him a wife worthy to enter the house 
of Savoy, and to become the bride of a grandson of 
Charles V. The proud spirit of Olympia de Man- 
cini rebounded at the hope of such an alliance ; and 
without permitting herself to turn one thought upon 
the past, she hastened to impress upon the cardinal! 
the marked change which had taken place in the 
feelings of the king; the uneasiness which his 
former preference had excited in the breast of the 
queen-mother ; and the opportunity which now 
presented itself of accomplishing, through her 
medium, an alliance equal to those which he had 
secured to the Princess de Conti and the Duchess 
de Modena.” 

It is clear that Olympia had experienced only the 
impulse of ambition in her speculations upon the 
king. Far different were the feelings of Mary dv 
Mancini; whose susceptible heart loved the man 
rather than coveted the monarch—and who was 
destined to be one of the many confiding maidens 
whom the French court has painfully taught not 
**to put their trust in princes’ :— 

‘Some of the historians of the period have 
accused Mary of an ambitious desire to become 
Queen of France; bat others have rendered her 
more noble justice, and given her credit for being 
entirely absorbed by a passion which, despite the 
unpromising atmosphere amid which it was in- 
dulged, was at once too absorbing and too roman- 
tie to involve one thought of self. Certain it is, 
that even had she entertained so lofty an aspiration 
she might fairly have been forgiven under the cir- 
cumstances, for she was aware that her sister 
Olympia and the Duchess de Chatillon had both 
flattered themselves for a time that they should suc- 
ceed in the same project ; and that, too, at a period 
when Louis was under a stringent control, which 
he had since in a great degree flung off. But the 
whole anxiety of Mary appeared to centre in her 
earnest desire to raise the tastes and the ambition 
of her royal lover; and to incite him to overcome, 
through the strength of his natural abilities, which 
she at once recognised to be great, the defects of 
his early education. To Mary de Mancini it was 
that Louis XTV. was indebted for his first appreci- 
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ation of art and literature, and an acquaintance with 
the names of those men who were destined to illus- 
trate his reign.” 

That Mazarin connived at, if he did not encour- 
age, this attachment is indisputable ; but it is not 
easy to discover the real motives that led him ulti- 
mately to resolve on its frustration. Miss Pardoe 
ascribes his veto on the match to the influence of 
the queen-dowager. Voltaire, in an unaceustomed 
fit of gratuitous commendation, avers that the car- 
dinal at the crisis rose above all considerations of 
family, and looked only to the safety and welfare of 
the state. But an anonymous writer of the last 
century, who seems to have had access to some of 
the papers of the Mancini family, avers—what we 
are dis to believe—that the cardinal had dis- 
covered in his niece sufficient penetration to detect 
his tortuous intrigues, sufficient virtue to despise 
them, and sufficient courage to denounce them to 
the sovereign. That Mary possessed these quali- 
ties seems certain. Equally certain is it that they 
were of a character to alarm the cardinal ;—and 
his whole career proves that he suffered no softer 
feelings to interfere with the course of his ambition. 
To announcing to Louis that he had chosen an 
Infanta of Spain to be the sharer of the latter’s 
throne, Mazarin showed that he knew his man. 
The resistance of Louis was equally passionate and 
feeble. He knelt—he wept—he implored ; but in 
the end he yielded to the minister :— 

“ The cardinal felt that he had conquered ; and 
he had, indeed, obtained a double victory, over his 
own ambition, and the first serious affection which 
Louis had ever experienced. The departure of 
Mary was consequently decided on; and upon the 
previous evening the king paid his usual visit to the 
queen-mother in a state of wretchedness which he 
made no effurt to conceal. He had no sooner 
entered her apartment than Anne of Austria, taking 
a flambeau from the table, retired with him to the 
bath-room, where they were closeted together for 
an hour, and on their re@ppearance were both evi- 
dently affected ; the eyes of the king were red with 
weeping, and in a few moments he withdrew. The 
dreaded morrow arrived ; and when the nieces of 
the cardinal had taken leave of the queen, Mary 


oceeded to the king’s apartment, where she found | 


im deluged in tears. ‘Sire,’ she exclaimed re- 
proachfully, as, with a dry eye and quivering lip, 
she approached his chair, and extended towards 
him her trembling hand; ‘ you are a king—you 
weep—and yet I go!’ The only reply of Louis 
was a fresh burst of sorrow, as he suffered his head 
to fall upon the table, without the utterance of a 
syllable. But Mary needed no other answer. She 
at once felt that all was over between them; and 
her pride enabled her to withdraw from his presence 
without one attempt at reproach or expostulation. 
Her sisters were already seated in the carriage ; 
and she took her place beside them, scarcely appear- 
ing to remark that she had been followed by the 
king, who remained standing upon the same spot 
until the carriage had disappeared, when he depart- 
ed for Chantilly, in order to indulge his grief in 
solitude.” 

We shal! hereafter see that this grief was neither 
very intense nor of long duration ;—though it was 
almost the only burst of genuine feeling that varied 
the cold selfishness which was the chief character- 
istic of Louis’ long reign. 





Miss Pardoe feels a womanly resentment against 
the selfishness and heartlessness which so preémi- 





nently distinguished the character of Louis the 
Fourteenth ; but she does not forget to add that 
such were the predominant attributes of the court 
which had been formed by his mother and Mazarin. 
Seldom has history had to record such a union of 
apathy and rapacity as was exhibited at the death 
1 Monsieur, Duke of Orleans, the uncle of the 
ing :-— 

‘** Madame was not present when he expired ; 
but he no sooner ceased to breathe than she de- 
manded the keys of the presses, in which she 
locked up the dinner-services, the plate, and every- 
thing that came under her hand; and having se- 
cured all articles of value, she discharged the whole 
of her household, retaining only a few Lorrainese 
attendants, who were as rapacious as herself. She 
next removed the sheets from the bed upon which 
Monsieur \ay dead ; and as there was, consequently, 
no linen left in which to shroud the corpse, it be- 
came necessary for some one to supply it; when 
Madame de Raré, the governess of his daughters, 
gave the last proof of her attachment to her master, 
by furnishing the death-sheet in which he was car- 
ried to his grave. Moreover the usual religious cere- 
monies were neglected ; and scarcely a prayer was 
said for the son, the brother, and the uncle of three 
powerful sovereigns. The doors of the apartment 
in which he lay were closed every evening, and the 
riests left the body unattended during the night. 

Yotwithstanding the severity of the cold, neither 
light nor fire was allowed in the room ; and when, 
after having laid in state for several days, the body 
was finally removed to St. Denis, the funeral pro- 
cession was composed only of a few pages and 
almoners. Etiquette prescribed for Madame a re- 
tirement of forty days in an apartment hung with 
black, where she should have received the condo- 
lences of the public bodies, and of her own private 
friends ; but Marguerite of Lorraine was not, as we 
have shown, a person to be influenced by common 
rules ; and although no princess had yet ventured 
to neglect this last ceremonial of mourning, she 
dispensed with the restraint and the expense alike, 
and at the end of eleven or twelve days reappeared 
in the midst of her diminished household, to the 
great scandal of all its members. Nor was this 
all; for having arranged her affairs at Blois, she 
announced her intention of forthwith proceeding to 
Paris, to entreat the king in behalf of herself and 
her daughters ; and when she set forth for this pur- 
pose, instead of travelling in a close coach, she 
selected an open carriage, by which means she was 
recognized in every town and village through which 
she passed.’’ 

After the king’s marriage Mary de Mancini was 
reluctantly compelled to attend the court; where 
she was received by Louis with a cold indifference 
which proved the transiency of affection in a thor- 
oughly selfish heart. Miss Pardoe dwells with 
touching sympathy on the countless mortifications 
endured by Mary during her reception at Fontaine- 
bleau ; but we shall only quote the account of the 
conclusion of a courtship which, had its issue been 
different, would have changed the face of Europe. 
Mary quitted the palace— 

‘* At some distance from the chateau, she was 
compelled to halt, in order to allow the queen and 
her train to pass; and thus she again saw Louis, 
who preceded the cavaleade on horseback sur- 
rounded by all the nobles of his court, and convers- 
ing with the Marquis de Pégulain. The heart of 
Mary throbbed almost to bursting ; it was impos- 
sible that the king should not recognize the livery 
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of her uncle—the carriage in which he had so often 
been seated by her side—he would not—he could 
not pass her by, without one word. She deceived 
herself. His majesty was laughing at some me 
tale of his new favorite, by which he was so muc 
engrossed that he rode on, without bestowing even 
a look upon the gilded coach and its heart-broken 
occupant. On the morrow, pale, cold, and tearless, 
Mademoiselle de Mancini drove to Vincennes, where 
she announced to the cardinal that she was ready to 
give her hand to the Prince Colonna, provided the 
marriage took place immediately, and that he wrote 
without an hour’s delay to ask the consent of the 
king. Mazarin, delighted to have thus carried his 
point after having despaired of success, at once 
promised to comply with her wishes; and Mary 
returned to Paris as self-sustained as she had left 
it; although, perhaps, not without a latent hope 
that her resolution would awaken some return of 
affection in the breast of Louis ; induce some re- 
monstrance ; elicit some token of remembrance. 
Again, however, she was the victim of her own 
hope. The royal consent was granted without a 
single comment, accompanied by valuable presents 
which she dared not decline ; and Mary walked to 
the altar as she would have walked to the scaffold, 
carrying with her an annual dowry of a hundred 
thousand livres, and perjuring herself by vows 
which she could not fulfil. Her after-career we 
dare not trace. Suffice it that the ardent and en- 
thusiastic spirit which would, had she been fated to 
happiness, have made her memory a triumph for 
her sex, embittered by falsehood, wrong, and 
treachery, involved her in errors over which both 
charity and propriety oblige us to draw a veil; and 
if all Europe rang with the enormity of her ex- 
cesses, much of their origin may surely be traced 
to those who, after wringing her heart, trampled it 
in the dust beneath their feet.’’ 

Soon after these events the cardinal was seized 
with a disease which it was soon known must 
prove mortal; and on his death-bed he received 
signal proof that his nieces, instead of regarding 
him as a patron entitled to their gratitude, viewed 
him as one who had only employed them as the in- 
struments of his ambition :— 

‘‘Hortensia, to whom, despite the affection 
which he had long felt for her, he had always de- 
nied everything beyond common necessaries, her- 
‘self relates the delight which she experienced 
when, so soon as her marriage had been deter- 
mined on, her uncle called her into his cabinet ; 
and, in addition to a splendid trousseau, presented 
to her a casket containing ten thousand pistoles in 
gold. The cardinal had no sooner left her at liberty 
to examine her new acquisitions than she sent for 
her brother the Marquis de Mancini, and her sister 
Marianne, and desired them to take what they 
pleased. All the trio then filled their pockets; and 
as, when they had done this, there still remained 
about three hundred louis in the casket, they 
opened the windows, and threw them into the 
court of the palace, in order that the lacqueys who 
were assembled there might scramble for the prize.”’ 

The concluding scene of Mazarin’s life, when his 
confessor refused to grant him absolution unless he 
restored to the king the sums which he had plun- 
dered from the state, is very characteristic of his 
eraftiness and avarice. He sent for his friend Col- 
bert—subsequently distinguished as the best finan- 
cial minister of the age :— 

** When Colbert had obeyed the summons, the 
cardinal confided to him the difficulty which had 


| the king, who would not fail, in his roy 
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arisen ; and the former at once advised, in order to 
remove his scruples, and to prevent his immense 
fortune from passing away from his family, that he 
should make a donation of all that he — to 

generosity, 
to annul the act at once. Mazarin approved the 
expedient ; and on the 3rd of March the necessary 
document was prepared; but three days having 
elapsed without the restoration of his property, he 
became the victim of a thousand fears ; and as he 
sat in his chair, he wrung his hands with agony. 
The wealth for which he had toiled and Prete | . 
which he had wrenched alike from the voluptuous 
noble and the industrious artisan, had, as he be- 
lieved, away from him forever. The labor 
of his life was rendered of none avail; and the 
eurses which he had accumulated upon his own 
head had failed even to gild his tomb. ‘ My poor 
family !’ he exclaimed at intervals ; ‘ my poor fam- 
ily! They will be left without bread.’ This bitter 
suspense was not, however, fated to be of long du- 
ration. On the third day after the transmission of 
the deed of gift, Colbert entered his chamber, 
radiant with success, and placed the recovered 
document in his hands, with the intelligence that 
the king had definitely refused to accept the offer- 
ing ; and that he authorized the minister to dispose 
of all his property as he should see fit. On receiving 
this assurance, the worthy Théaine declared him- 
self satisfied, and at once bestowed the absolution 
which he had previously withheld ; and he had no 
sooner done so than Mazarin drew from beneath 
his bolster a will which he had already prepared, 
and delivered it to Colbert.”’ 

On the death of Mazarin, the courtiers were 
astonished that no one was appointed to succeed 
him as minister. Harlai de Chanvalon, the presi- 
dent of the ecclesiastical assembly, waited on the 
king to inquire to whom he should in future address 
himself on questions of public business ;—and_re- 
ceived the concise reply, ‘‘To mysetr.’’ The 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth may be dated from 
the utterance of these words. Of his public policy, 
continued for half a century and brought to a suc- 
cessful issue at the very moment when its ruin 
seemed irretrievable, we shall say but little. He 
wrested the succession of Spain and the Indies 
from the House of Austria, and secured it for the 
House of Bourbon—though Germany, Holland, 
and Great Britain were leagued against him, and 
though the victories of Marlborough made him 
tremble for the safety of Paris. He triumphed 
neither by the wisdom of his arrangements nor by 
the valor of his armies, but by the perverse and 
monstrous errors of his enemies—by the grasping 
cupidity of Austria, the timid selfishness of Hol- 
land, and the unstable policy of England. ‘ The 
whigs,’’ says Burnett, ‘‘ went to roast a . 
and they kindled such a blaze that they set fire to 
themselves :’’— but the conflagration was even 
more extensive. ‘‘ When the hangman burned 
Sacheverel’s sermon,’’ said Wyndham, ‘he set 
fire to the cabinet and all the bonds of the Grand 
Alliance which it contained.’’ Thus, the political 
schemes of the wisest statesmen of their age were 
baffled by a preacher of questionable sanity and a 
waiting-woman, Mrs. Masham, of questionable ori- 
gin. e history of Queen Anne’s reign remains 
to be written ;—and until it shal] appear an exami- 
nation of the public policy of Louis the Fourteenth 
must be imperfect. 

The question of the Spanish succession, the wars 
which it involved, itg unexpected termination, and 
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its consequences which still agitate European policy 
and diplomacy, are subjects on which it is not now 
necessary for us to dilate. But there was one 
actor in the early scenes of the drama to whom but 
scant justice has been rendered by posterity— 
Charles the Second of Spain; whose testamentary 
dispositions in favor of the Bourbons have been 
ascribed to passion, to Jesuit intrigue, to insanity— 
to everything but an honest desire to act with 
justice. On the death of his first and most beloved 
queen, Maria Louisa of Orleans—a death attributed, 
on very plausible grounds, to poison administered 
by an emissary of the House of Austria—Charles, 
having no hope of issue left, selected for his heir 
the young Prince of Bavaria: who died soon after 
his nomination—it was said and believed by the 
same means from the same source that had proved 
fatal to Maria Louisa. Before finally deciding in 
favor of Philip of Anjou, the grandson of his sister, 
Charles consulted Pope Innocent XII.—who, like 
himself, was consciously sinking into the grave 
from incurable disease ; and the pontiff, at a moment 
when worldly considerations could have no in- 
fluence on his decision, declared in favor of the 
Bourbons. But in addition to the living, the mon- 
erch consulted the dead—under fearful circum- 
stances hitherto little known, but powerfully de- 
scribed by Miss Pardoe. He insisted on visiting 
the tombs, and looking once more on the remains 
of his father, mother, and first queen :— 

‘In vain did the court physicians expostulate, 
and represent to the monarch the fatal effects which 
might be consequent upon such a spectacle in his 
impaired state of health; the influence of this 
morbid longing was too powerful to be controlled ; 
and the tombs of the three illustrious personages 
whom he indicated were accordingly — ;a 
which was no sooner announced to Charles, than, 
leaning upon the arm of theeCardinal Porto-Carrero, 
supported on the other side by the Count de Mon- 
tery, and followed by his confessor, he slowly pro- 
ceeded towards the gloomy vault tenanted by his 
ancestors. The way wound down an almost imper- 
ceptible slope arched over head; and along this 
highroad to the faded glories of the past, the 
monarch, who was so soon to Jay down his own 
among them, passed slowly and feebly forward, 
with trembling knees and laboring breath, sinking 
beneath a vague sense of terror which numbed the 

ight remains of his already failing strength; but 
at length the pilgrimage was ended; and he stood 
among the shadows of spent centuries—among 
shivered sceptres and broken shields. A score of 
enamelled lamps, suspended above the long line of 
monuments surmounted by their kneeling or reclin- 
ing effigies, cast a pale and sepulchral gleam over 
the sculptured marble ; and a close and fetid odor— 
that savor of death which not even the gums of 
Arabia or the spices of the East can wholly coun- 
teract, and which breathes into the nostrils of the 
living the atmosphere of mortality—appeared to 
float about the pendent lights, and to cling in vapory 
clouds around the lofty tombs. Charles IT., pant- 
ing, pale, and awe-struck, ultimately paused before 
@ sarcophagus indicated by his confessor ; who said 
in a hoarse bene, ‘ Sire, a desired to look 
ones more upon Philip IV e lies before you.’ 
The dying king bent for an instant over the withered 
body of his father ere he gasped out, ‘ May your 
rest be indeed as deep as it appears. Perchance I 
may have irritated your spirit y bequeathing incon- 
siderately the kingdom which I inherited from your 
hand. Speak, Philip! are you satisfied with me?’ 





* Charles!’ exclaimed the stern monk at his side, 
‘beware of sacrilege. Ask no questions of the 
dead. Silence is the privilege of the tomb; which 
must speak only to the eyes, and to the soul. Its 
best lesson is that example of the nothingness of 
human vanity which you now see before you. 
Profit by it, and pray.” ‘I humble myself before 
God,’ replied the king, submissively; and then, 
after having embraced the body of his father, he 
murmured, ‘ Now lead me to my mother.’ ‘She 
sleeps beneath this arch,’ said the confessor. Again 
Charles bent down to gaze upon a dead parent ; but 
this time he started back appalled, and covering his 
eyes with his hands, gasped out: ‘ Merciful heav- 
ens! she yet scowls upon me! Her face still 
bears the impress of the anger with which she first 
heard me aver that I was about to transfer the 
sceptre of Spain to her own family, va ily 
become her enemies. Mother, forgive me! had 
indeed obeyed your will ; but the Prince of Bavaria 
is now, like yourself, the tenant of a tomb. Fare- 
well, mother! may your troubled spirit be appeased.’ 
And the unfortunate prince pressed his pale lips to 
the fleshless cheek of the skeleton, ere he turned 
towards the next tomb before which his confessor 
paused. It was that of the ill-fated Maria Louisa 
of Orleans, who had been cut off in her youth, her 
beauty, and her tenderness, by the hand of a secret 
assassin ; and who now lay wasted and ghastly in 
her shroud. ‘ And this, then,’ said Charles, as he 
lifted from the livid brow a portion of its velvet 
covering, ‘is all that is left of the loveliness by 
which I was once thralled! Of the wife who was 
once my idol!’ As he continued to gaze earnestly 
upon the mouldering remains, a convulsive shudder 
— over his frame ; and raising himself suddenly, 
e asked in a hoarse whisper, ‘Whe talked of 
poison?’ ‘No one, decidedly, sire ;’ eagerly an- 
swered the cardinal with a blanched lip. ‘In the 
name of Heaven let me intreat your majesty to leave 
this place, and return to the palace.’ ‘ No, no;’ 
said Charles, whose agitation visibly increased ; ‘ I 
heard the werd distinctly ; a fearful reproach was 
murmured from the coffin of my wife. Leave me 
to tell her how I loved her—how I mourned for her 
—let me embalm her cold remains with my tears, 
and yield up my own spirit by her side.’ ‘ Forget 
not that although a monarch you are stil] a Chris- 
tian ;’ said his confessor, in a cold hard accent 
which formed a strange contrast with the impas- 
sioned anguish of the unhappy king ; ‘ profane not 
the dwelling of the dead with the thoughts and the 
words of sin ;’ and he grasped the arm of his peni- 
tent to lead him away. ‘Close the tomb of my 
mother ;’ exclaimed Charles, as he shook off the 
clasp, and raised himse}f to his full height; ‘1 will 
look on her no more. Maria Louisa! victim of 
hate—of poison. Ah, close my mother’s tomb!’ 
And as he repeated these words in a faint scream, 
exhausted by sickness, fatigue, and emotion, he fell 
senseless over an empty sarcophagus which yawned 
cold and void beside him. ‘It is his own,’ said the 
monk, unmoved by the melancholy spectacle ; whilst 
the cardinal, raising the insensible monarch in his 
arms, desired the attendants to bear him 
from the vault ; and a few moments subsequently 
the melancholy procession retrod the gloomy pas- 
sage even more silently than it had been previdusly 
traversed ; and conveyed Charles to the chamber 
which he was never again to leave with life. In 
another month he lay in the narrow tomb whieh 
had before received him for an instant in mimie 
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282 ’FORTY-SEVEN AND ’FORTY-EIGHT. 


From this impressive scene we are unwilling’ to 
turn to details of the frivolity and selfishness of the 
French court. We therefore take our leave of 
Miss Pardoe ;—and the extracts which we have 
given from her work preclude the necessity of our 
adding a word of formal commendation. 





’FORTY-SEVEN AND ’FORTY-EIGHT. 


Ir is now calculated by active members of relief 
eommittees, and the estimate is said to be admitted 
by cabinet ministers, that the Irish famine will 
poheliy kill two million people this year. The 
sum of misery is so great, that one can hardly 
understand it without going into particulars. Two 
million in the twelvemonth—men, women, and 
children—that is, 5,479 a day, 228 an hour, and 4 
in little more than a minute. We state a fact 
kaown in political circles, that two million deaths 
in Ireland, this year, from hunger and disease aris- 
ing from hunger, is the present reckoning of persons 
coanected with her majesty’s government. 

The announcement of this vast mortality will 
shock the British public, which has ex noth- 
ing of the sort, which has cheerfully made great 
sacrifices in order to prevent it, and which would 
have made greater sacrifices if the government had 
asked for larger pecuniary means of prevention. 
The government will by some be accused of ‘‘ heart- 
less’ neglect. Nonsense: the vast amount of suf- 
fering undergone by 2,000,000 people dying of 
hunger, was as little desired by the government as 
by the most humane subscriber to the relief funds : 
the earnest wish and purpose of the government to 
— this calamity cannot be for a moment doubted. 

error of the government has been one of calcu- 
lation ony: they expected as well as desired the 
success of the measures which they adopted for the 
preservation of life in Ireland. They might have 
assembled Parliament in October last, when the 
utter rot of the potato became manifest ; they knew, 
like everybody else, that Parliament neal deny 
them nothing under the circumstances; Parliament 
has granted all that they have asked: and thus we 
may be sure, that when they postponed the meeting 
of Paciiamont till January, and then only proposed 
the measures now in progress, they believed—they 
said that they ‘‘ confidently hoped’’—that their 
remedies were suitable and adequate to the emer- 

y. It is the head, not the heart, which has 

at fault. 

The miscaleulations of the government for 1847 
were not susceptible of correction by others: for at 
the time when the measures of the government 
were formed, the government alone possessed, 
and alone could possess, the requisite information 
whereon to build a sound judgment. All that 
Parliament and the publie could contribute towards 
a happy result from the deliberations of the govern- 
ment, was a readiness to assent to whatever the 
government might propese. Who forgets the sort 
of passion of assent to government proposals, in 
which Parliament met this year? The miscaleula- 
tion, therefore, for 1847, is exclusively that of the 
government. Parliament and the public made no 
calculations : they took for granted whatever the 
government said; and they consented to whatever 
the government proposed. 

But now the ease is vastly altered. This year 
the government has no monopoly of know ; 
the whereon to ealoulate for 1848, and even 
the precautions of the government for 1848, are 
before the public. For two reasons, therefore, it 





becomes the duty of politicians, not being mem- 
bers or mere partisans of the ministry, to sean the 
measures of goverrment with a view to 1848: 
the miscalculations of the government for 1847 
justify such vigilance ; and for miscaleulations with 
respect to 1848, not the | ee a alone, but 
—_ in general, will partly held respon- 


We think it may be said of the measures of the 
| eeppeaypin that each of them is good in itself as 
as it goes. Soup is good for preserving life ; 
the disencumbering of estates is very gone for en- 
couraging improvements ; and a poor-law is capital 
as a measure of economical police. But there is 
not one of these measures that can do any good for 
1848. Soup is provided for this year only; disen- 
cumbered estates will not find purchasers in the 
present state of Ireland; and since a poor-law can- 
not create resources, the operation of it in a country 
whose population is much too great for the whole 
of its resources, will only be a sweeping confiscation 
and universal pauperism according to law. The 
disencumbering law and the poor-law are excellent 
for a time some years hence ; the provision of soup 
is for this year ; but what is there for next year? 
If anybody knows in what manner the state of 
Ireland in 1848 will be beneficially affected by pres- 
ent measures of the government, he possesses a 
very interesting secret. 
here is indeed a to which some may 
look forward with hope, though it must not be 
termed a measure of the government. The object 
which all have in view, is to equalize the wants 
and resources of Ireland. Supposing two million 
people dead by the end of this year, then if the 
starving process were repeated next year, the 
resources of Ireland might be equal to her wants ; 
in other words, the population would be reduced to 
the level of the resources. Thereupon the poor- 
law would come into beneficial operation as a means 
of preventing the recurrence of an excess of popula- 
tion over resources. We are stating the view of 
the very ‘‘ strict’’ political economists. They say, 
that what Parliament ought to have done, and still 
ought to do, is—nothing. They would let the 
famine alone to find its own victims: their only 
anxiety would be lest hunger and fever should not 
carry off enough people to equalize the wants and 
resources of Ireland. But it may be observed, 
without intending to chime in with the vulgar out- 
cry against political economy, that out-and-out 
doctrinaires never see the whole of a question. 
As ecovyomists, they overlook all considerations 
which are not economical merely—as if the 
duction, distribution, and consumption of wealth, 
were not in the least affected by moral or merely 
political circumstances. In this instance they leave 
wholly out of their account the despondency, the 
despair, the anarchy, attendant on the process of 
starving to death in one year the quarter of a popu- 
lation amounting to eight millions. The utter dis- 
organization of society thereby produced, would 
diminish the resources of Ireland so as to render the 
diminished population more than ever excessive. 
Are not the left uncultivated as it is? Would 
you let another 2,000,000 die in 1848! But it is 
idle to argue the point with the bigots of /aisses 


faire: if ute wisdom inspired their conclusion, 


the nation would reject it: rather than look on 

uietly while four million people are starved to 
death in Ireland, the people of land and Scot 
land would plunge the whole kingdom inio difficulty, 
and would change ministry after ministry till one 
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was found capable of devising some less unworthy 
policy than that of letting the famine take its course. 
In this state of things, respectful consideration is 
due to every suggestion which aims at preventing a 
repetition in 1848 of the fruitless outlay and horrible 
mortality of 1847. Contemplating what is now 
going on, and looking forward to 1848, the queen 
upon the throne might properly exclaim, ‘‘ A plan, 
a plan, my kingdom for a plan !’’ When a not very 
wise Irish deputation recently waited on Lord John 
Rassell and objected to the r-law, he asked 
them, what they proposed ? ey had nothing to 
propose. But in a short while the minister’s ques- 
tion is answered by Irishmen. A score of them 
have submitted to Lord John Russell what, they 
say, is ‘‘at any rate a plan.’’ And more like a plan 
any measure of the government, this proposal 
assuredly is: for it has a distinct aim; and if its 
means were as certainly practicable as they are 
obviously appropriate, its efficacy would be unques- 
tionable. It is a large and elaborate scheme of 
Irish colonization. The proposal appears in the 
form of a memorial to eh John Russell ; and it is 
at all events so complete an answer to the question 
with which he puzzled the Irish deputation, whilst 
it so well agrees with our own opinions, that we 
have been induced to print it entire in the form of a 
éupplement to this number of the Spectator. 
n doing this, however, we wish to notify our 
especial concurrence with the memorialists on two 
points, which are mentioned in the second paragraph 
and the last but one of the document: our approval 
does not apply to details, but is general only ; and 
we can well believe that the plan is susceptible of 
important modification. But with this reservation, 
we must speak very favorably of the scheme. In 
comprehensiveness of scope and clearness of pur- 
pose, it resembles Mr. Charles Buller’s proposal of 
** systematic colonization’’ in 1843, but is more def- 
inite and complete with respect to the means of ac- 
complishment—that is, more practical. It asks not 
for English money, but, on the contrary, after sug- 
gesting that British American credit should be im- 
proved by imperial legislation, it pro to put an 
income-tax upon Ireland as one of the chief means 
of execution. It is a generous plan; for, whilst 
not a few of the memorialists are Irish ‘* Tories,”’ 
it acknowledges the wrongs of the ancient Irish as 
anation, and proposes that their religion and nation- 
ality shall be deliberately cultivated as a means of 
enabling them to prosper as colonists. But for fur- 
ther particulars, we must refer to the memorial. 
There will be objections of course, for every plan is 
open to them; and probably formidable es, 
for no plan ever was realized without overcoming 
difficulties; but at all events, considering what 
must be the state of Ireland next year unless some 
measure of this sort be then brought into operation 
by means of legislation during the present session, 
this answer to Lord John Russell’s question deserves 
the serious notice of all who have any pretension to 
statesmanship. We are in hopes of being able to 
return to the subject next week.*—Spectator, 
April. 
ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Ir certain signs are to be trusted, the perturbed 
spirit that has for some time animated the foreign 
office in Downing street is not yet laid. Active 


* The plan will appear in the next number of the Living 
Age. It is headed by the Archbishop of Dublin, who is 
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endeavors are seen in various quarters of the press 
to make out that English interests are at this par- 
ticular time specially threatened in the Mediterra- 
nean ; and the newspaper agitation looks as if it 
were meant to serve by way of anticipative apology 
for some wholesale meddling. 

The Greek government is going on as ill as can 
be: the minister Coletti is ever fraudulent, ever 
arbitrary ; after instigating King Otho to insult the 
Turkish ambassador, he refuses the apology which 
might heal the breach ; there is reason to suppose 
that Coletti has more deference for French M. 
Piseatory than for English Sir Edmund Lyons; 
finally, the Greek government evades payment of 
the interest due on the loan which England along 
with two other powers has guaranteed. But was 
not all this known before? Matters were even 
worse a few months back, when the Greek minis- 
ter was actually intimidating the little legislature, 
than they are now. ‘There is nothing new, unless 
it is the determination in a certain quarter, now that 
the Cracow and Montpensier squabbles have ceased 
to furnish excitement, to fill up idle time with a 
Greek squabble, involving disputation and endless 
diplomatic correspondence with the courts of Ath- 
ens, Bavaria, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, Paris, 
&e. &e. 

Not long since we noted a sudden sensitiveness 
to French rapacity in Northern Africa. That ra- 
pacity is not a new incident. Neither is it alarm- 
ing. No race has succeeded in holding both the 
northern and southern shores of the Mediterranean 
since the lax and partial occupation by the Romans 
Northern Africa cannot, within any period cogniza- 
ble by human foresight, be a source, but must be a 
drain, of strength. ‘Towards the interior there is a 
frontier that absolutely forbids settled civilization ; 
hence the occupant must be forever engaged in con- 
quering the territory he occupies, because his occu- 
pation will forever be contested by savage frontier 
tribes. The occupation of Northern Africa would 
not diminish but augment the insuperable difficulties 
which prevent France from making the Mediterra- 
nean ‘‘a French lake.’’ There is nothing new 
either in French rapacity or in this view of the 
securities against it; the novelty seems to be a 
sudden sense in the foreign office that something 
must be done to counteract this Freneh policy, 
which so conveniently finds its own counteractions. 

Then there is something to be done about Spain. 
Spain is yielding, or is said to be yielding, or to 
contemplate yielding, Port Mahon, or some other 
station, to France for naval purposes; and politi- 
cians of the foreign office stamp, solemnly look 

rtentous hints that there are diplomatic duties to 

Fg” 

urely Spain furnishes at this moment the most 
instructive warning against superfluous interference. 
She is the opprobrium of British intervention. After 
treasures and armies expended in helping her inde- 
ence—after a world of cost and trouble to help 

er in ca ying out King Ferdinand’s will—after 

ical nursing—after a]] the risk of the 
Montpensier dispute and the chaffering about the 
i we find the country without liberty, 
without real independence, without a consort for its 
married queen ; neglecting to pay the British debt, 
shrinking away from British influence ; eseaping 
from one revolution to prepare another, and repay- 
ing with the defilement of some disgraceful con- 
nexion every advance of assistance. Ad, after all, 
the volunteer executor of King Ferdinand’s will is 





high authority in Political Economy. 


shrewdly and not improbably suspected of coquet- 
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ting with the Spanish pretender, in order to undo 
everything that has been done, and to cast upon 
Spain, in retribution for her truckling to France, 
new causes of political unsettlement and social 
anarchy. 

Are these signs to be trusted’ Are they por- 
tents, or only idle writing? And if they are real, 
what is to be the nature of the contemplated Brit- 
ish intervention all round the Mediterranean' Is 
it to be an armed intervention? Lord Clarendon 
refuses to recognize in the Spanish money default 
any casus belli; is Queen Isabella’s matrimonial 
disappointment, or the Duke of Sotomayor’s in- 
trigue, or the Count of Montemolin’s once con- 
temned claim to the throne, or the Duchess of 
Montpensier’s prospect of a family, a better casus 
belli? Or is there to be no war—no definite action ; 
but only threatening here, coquetting there, de- 
spatch-writing all round, and as much uneasiness 
everywhere as unscrupulous ingenuity can get up! 
Such a policy is as hazardous as it is silly. It is 
like a child's playing with fire, which means noth- 
ing, but may result in an unexpected conflagration. 
If we are not prepared for a definite course of 
action, let us keep up our wonted reserve: if we 
meddle, let us be prepared for action definite in its 
method and purpose, effective in its means. 


Spectator, 27 March. 





THE BRITISH COMMONS ON THE CRACOW AF- 
FAIR: STATE OF THE TREATY OF VIENNA. 


Foreien readers of the English journals would 
be much mistaken if they were to suppose that the 
debate on Cracow implied a mere acquiescence in 
Lord Palmerston’s barren protest. Several motives, 
scarcely perceptible to the foreign politician, com- 
bined to discourage the House of Commons from a 
more determined course. There is always a dispo- 
sition to leave the initiative in action to the execu- 
tive government. In the case of the present cabi- 
net there are special reasons for the utmost forbear- 
ance ; since there is no party just now—except 
perhaps Lord George Bentinck—that would like to 
remove the ministers. The appeal to the good 
faith of Englishmen in money matters, even under 
doubtful obligations, is one thet ealls up a feeling 
almost of superstition. Such were among the mo- 
tives that influenced the House ; and the speeches 
may be considered a very subdued representation 
of the real opinions that prevailed. Even in that 
subdued form, all, with two exceptions, concurred 
in declaring that the annexation of Cracow was a 
gross violation of treaty ; many of the most discreet 
yo ill to the violators. 

he disgust is universal. The two exceptional 
speeches cannot be deemed to indicate any real ex- 
ception to the general feeling. They are not types 
of a class, but mere personal eccentricities. 
George Bentinck, who declared that there had been 
no violation of treaty, and thanked the three 
wers for their treatment of Cracow, simply made 
Rimmself a laughingstock. He is a man of boldness 
and activity, without political acumen or judgment ; 
and his escapade in this case was a pure blunder in 
the attempt to assume an original and independent 
position. Mr. Disraeli is a knight-errant of poli- 
tics in quest of adventures—a soldier of fortune in 
search of a cause and a chief: he has been ne- 
giected in quarters where he might have served 
usefully, and he has at present risked his political 
capital in Lord George Bentinck’s venture. He is 
a literary gentleman of so much ingenuity that he 
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can make an effective treatise on any subject, taken 
from any point of view. But the declaration of his 
opinion has no substantial signification. It is only 
a show sample of the wares which he has for dis- 
posal—*‘ a variety within.”’ 

If Mr. Disraeli had any influence, either at home 
or abroad, the arguments he paraded on Tuesday 
night would be dangerous. While diplomatists are 
pondering over parchments, —_—— hairs, and 
straining the letter of treaties, nations have a knack 
of making very rude movements, which are called 
riots, insurrections, and revolutions ; and it would 
be well if those who have to deal with the affairs of 
kingdoms were to turn some of their attention from 
the documents of departments to the state and acts 
of the nations. There would be little safety for the 
governments of Europe if practical statesmen were 
to follow the example of our clever littérateur, and 
were to pore over the diplomatic records of 1815 
until they found themselves in the mid turmoil of 
the next Euro settlement. . 

This ultra-diplomatic treatment would be es 
cially dangerous with the treaty of Vienna. That 
great European statute is in a very peculiar pre- 
dicament. A literal and uniformly strict interpre- 
tation of treaties would be an intelligible course, 
and much might be said for it. But there has not 
been a strict observance of the treaty of Vienna. It 
has been infringed, as to its letter, in the case of 
Belgium, in the case of Cracow, and in some minor 
instances. It is a broken treaty. It has sustained 
still more serious innovations in spirit. The treaty 
was intended to establish the status guo throughout 
Europe : it was an edict of finality, a forming of 
light and darkness out of chaos, according to the 
doctrines of Metternich, Nesselrode, and Castle- 
reagh ; it was the Roman wall against the en- 
croachments of democracy. Since its erection, 
however, there have been the French revolution of 
1830, the Belgian revolution, revolutions in Spain 
and Portugal ; a general change of opinion through- 
out Europe, whereof signal testimonies are offered 
by the government of Pius the Ninth and by the 
actual establishment of national representation in 
Prussia. The treaty of Vienna was framed on the 
dominant opinions of 1815, which were favorable to 
Absolutism wherever that could be maintained, to 
** Divine right’? everywhere, and to ‘ constituted 
auhority’’ as the utmost stretch of liberality ; the 
opinions of 1847 recognize the nation as a con- 
stituent, not a property, of the state, and in one 
form or other take as their basis the principle of 
responsible government. In its spirit, therefore, the 
great public law of 1815 is obsolete. 

It is also obstructive to new arrangements which 
would conduce to practical convenience. It would 
be much to the advantage of commercial nations if 
the influence of St. Petersburg did not rule in the 
Black Sea. The great European railroads are 
raising questions of territorial authority and con- 
fines. Apart from the unceasing political move- 
ment among the nations, there are other reasons 
which would make a redistribution of Europe ad- 
vantageous to the rising influences of commerce ; 
and it is bad for governments to have the money 
interests on the side of revolt. 

The status quo, the treaty of Vienna, is mainly 
upheld by the pertinacious and paces support of 
this country. This country will sacrifice much to 
peace ; but its patience is not inexhaustible. More- 
over, collision may occur at many points in Europe 
in such a manner that this country could not inter- 
pose for prevention, but could only choose its side 
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on which to fight. And in the next Eu con- 
test, the course taken by England will probably pre- 
sent marked differences as com with our pol- 
icy in 1815. Then we sided with prerogative 
against quer rights: more recently we have 
sided with popular — against prerogative. The 
leader of the party which has taken the place of the 
old Tory party, the upholders of prerogative, has 
in this very debate » 2 ame a striking caution 
against the folly of attempting to exclude popular 
interests. England paid for the last war: from 
the next she will probably seek to derive some 
profit. And it would not be difficult for England 
to make many a good bargain with the party of 
progress in divers countries of Europe. 

nder such circumstances, acute politicians will 
see how suicidal is the policy of relying on literal 
interpretations and passive obedience to the thrice- 
broken treaty; instead of endeavoring to preserve 
its advantages by gradually adapting that state of 
Europe which it upholds to the actual state of 
opinion and of European interests. England would 
not actively aid in the retrograde policy : the recent 
speeches in Parliament are a significant declaration 
of that fact.—Spectator, 20 March. 





AUSTRIA. 


Tue Augsburg Gazette of the 14th instant con- 
tains a remarkable announcement. For the first 
time the debates of the Austrian Diet are published ; 
and for the first time also we learn that the citizens 
of Vienna are claiming to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the assembly. Until wrk the privilege 
to which the burghers were admitted consisted 
solely of a permission to stand in the door-way to 
hear the imperial ordinances read: théy were next 
allowed to sit down : it is now proposed that they 
shall speak and vote. At the recent session, on a 
question of taxation, Count Breuner raiged the 
question as to the right of the commons to take a 
deliberative part in the proceedings; proposing a 
declaration that it was the duty as well as the nght 
of the commons to have a share in legislative 
measures. Baron Hifft and several other members 
followed in support of Count Breuner’s suggestion. 

question is undecided. 


A letter from Bucharest, of the 25th February, 
reports that the General Assembly of Wallachia had 
just adopted a law by which 14,000 families and 
60,000 gypsies, all serfs belonging to the state, 
were emancipated. The measure originated with 
Prince Bibesco, and was seconded by the metropol- 
itan bishop, but ny onary by the clergy. The gyp- 
sies who are thus freed will pay a poll-tax of 33 


piastres, (about 12 franes,) which will be employed | “8 


in the purchase of Srfs belonging to private person. 
The Austrian government have ordered electric 


telegraphs to be formed between Vienna, Prague, 
Pesth, and Milan. 


According to a letter in the Cologne Gazette, 
Prince Metternich has intimated that he is dissatis- 
fied with the policy of Prussia in the matter of the 
constitution ; and that the effect on his mind has 
been to induce him to make overtures to Russia for 
a closer alliance with that power. 





ITALY. 


Tue politicians of Rome have been startled by an 
official act, which scarcely looks consistent with the 


pursued—an edict establishing a heavy tax on 
newspapers and a stringent censorship. The back- 
sliding is presumed to be a concession to Austria ; 
whose ambassador had threatened to leave Rome 
with very hostile abruptness. We can imagine 
that the 9 + may find it difficult to avoid some con- 
cession to Austria ; but the greatest difficulty is to 
discover any concession to her that would not carry 
in it seeds fatal to his own policy, to the regenera- 
tion of Rome, and to his high fame. He cannot do 
without a free press ; because none but a free press 
could do real justice to him if he proceed as he has 
begun—none but a free press can exercise sufficient 
influence with the people to antagonize hostile 
powers. In truth, however, information on the 
subject is very imperfect ; and we must not jump to 
rash conclusions because one act of a great career 
seems inconsistent with the rest—even with those 
that are simultaneous. With the very news of 
this event we hear of more reforms tending to social 
freedom and happiness.—Spectator, 27 March. 


As we suspected, there is reason to suppose that 
the new Roman law of censorship is not so gross 
an inconsistency as it was said to be. It is an 
improvement, where perhaps abolition would be 
best, but still an improvement. ‘* Discretion is the 
better part of valor,’’—a part in which Italian 
patriots have been so deplorably deficient as uni- 
formly to defeat their own enterprises. It in no 
degree derogates from the greatness of Pius if he 
joins to resolution that other essential requisite. It 
is said that a man who meant to assassinate him has 
been detected: and the mere prevalence of these 
reports shows how full of danger and delicacy is 
the task in which Pius perseveres with so farsighted 
a prudence. He is slowly fitting the Italians to 
secure more than the sovereign of Rome can of his 
own motion bestow. We say this without refer- 
ence to the merits of the particular question, re- 
specting which we have no sufficient information, 
but upon a broad survey of the pontiff's career. 


Spectator, 3 April. 


THE JESUITS AND LOLA MONTES. 


In perhaps the majority of European countries, 
there is going on at this moment a struggle, which, 
though in reality political, is covered over by the 
color of religious pretences. It is for the most part 
a struggle between the partisans of enlightened 
Catholicism, sanctioning reform and progress in 
civil government, and the champions of bigot Ca- 
tholicism, who would not only conserve every medi- 
eval institution that exists, but would retrograde to 
that perfection of things which existed five centuries 


0. ; 
In Ital and South Germany this contest is most 
lively and most fierce. In the Roman States, Tus 
cany, and Piedmont, the government has more or 
less Jeaned to the liberal side of Catholicism, and 
the pontiff himself having done so, has communi- 
onel = energy and an enthusiasm to the liberal 
cause which it never had before. Until the time 
of the present pope, to be liberal meant to be a 
Carbonaro and a Jacobin. But under his holiness’ 
patronage, a moderate, or one may say, a constitu- 
tional liberalism has arisen, in which monarchs and 
people can join, and of which aristocrats and prel- 
ates and abbots are in alarm. 

Switzerland during the last year threatened to be 
the battle-field of these contentious parties; for 
there the Jesuits had got full possession of twe 








generous policy that Pius the Ninth has thus far 


cantons, one of which was formerly liberal, and, 











































































































































































































































































































































as one of the most powerful of the central cantons, 
also acted in its turn as executive canton or vorort. 
The Liberals having failed in carrying these Jesuit 
fortresses by force, it was expected that Austria 
would interfere, and that even France, in whose 
councils an ultra-religious party had much influ- 
ence, would offer little or no resistance to the 
despotic interference of Austria. 

The defection of Bavaria from the councils of the 
Jesuits has however occurred to change the entire 
aspect of affairs. Bavaria is the most important 
neighbor of Switzerland. It is the country that 
supplies the Swiss with corn, and the interruption 
of commercial relations with which would be most 
severely felt by the confederation. ‘To the coercion 
of Switzerland by Austria, Bavaria is an indispen- 
sable ally, and hitherto Prince Metternich might 
have reckoned upon the King of Bavaria as one of 
his vassals, 

A lady, however, has overthrown the Holy Alli- 
ance of South Germany. Lola Montes, whose 
affecting testimony during the trial of those who 
killed Dujarrier, editor of ‘* La Presse,”’ in a duel, 
cannot but be remembered, was driven by that 
catastrophe to seek her fortunes in other realms. 
Chance brought her to Munich, the sovereign of 
which capital has divided his time between 
and the arts, gallantry and devotion. It is difficult 
to say whether he has spent more money and time 
on his churches, his museum, or his theatre. 
Klense aud Cornelius, as the high priests of his 
museum, were once his prime councillors. The 
Jesuits succeeded them. And now a dancer has 
put them to flight. She has recorded the fact in a 
naive letter to the ‘* Times.’’ Lola Montes, aecus- 
tomed to the courtesies of the leaders of the French 
press, little caleulated the Puritanic care with which 
a London magnate of that class would take care to 
wash his hands of even a too close epistelary con- 
tact with a Pompadour. The days are gone when 
Moliére lived on the smiles, and Racine died of the 
frown, of a royal mistress. 

A schism between Austria and Bavaria would 
be an event likely to be attended with important 
results. These would be felt sensibly in Germany, 
in the Diet, and in al] the common acts, for repress- 
ing popular privileges. It would destroy Austria’s 
preponderance in the Diet; and a junction between 
the Bavarian and Prussian governments, at a time 
when the latter is embarking in the ways of con- 
stitutionalism, would literally create a revolution 
in Germany, and open a completely new era. 
More liberal tendencies in Bavaria would not be 
confined to Germany, but might extend to Greece. 

Prussia has no doubt deeply offended the court 
of St. Petersburg by its prockagning even the 
shadow of a constitution. And fhere is more in 
this feeling of an offence than a mere general hor- 
ror of Liberalism. When, in 1814, Russia first con- 
sented to the further absorption of certain Polish 
provinces by Austria and Prussia, it stipulated that 
these Polish provinces should be kept apart from 
the Austrian and Prussian empires, as the Czar 
consented to keep the Duchy of Warsaw apart by 
the grant of provincial institutions. 

Russia has annexed the Duchy of Warsaw alto- 
gether. Prussia is doing the same by the Duchy 
of Posen. A central representative assembly at 
Berlin is the very seal of this annexation. This is 
galling to Russia. It is little matier for Warsovi- 
ans to behold Galician Poles under a despotism 
similar to their own; but for the Poles under de- 
spotic Russia to see the Poles of Posen send repre- 
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sentatives to Berlin, who can speak forth their 
iefs and national feelings—this to the Duchy of 
arsaw is worse than the vicinity and example of 
Cracow, as a free blie. 

While Russia is thus incensed with Prussia, and 
Austria with Bavaria, from similar causes, the prob- 
able result will be a league of the thorough Ger 
man elements against more Eastern ones. Should 
France fling her influence in such a strife against 
Russia and Austria, it ad one the perfect 
emancipation of Germany. present coolness 
between England and France stands certainly in 
the way of this. But on the other hand, the ultra- 
religious party in France have received a severe 
blow from the late changes in the French cabinet, 
and from the seals of justice and public worship 
passing into new hands.—Examiner, 20 March. 





THE SPANISH QUEEN. 


Txere are confident rumors from Madrid that 
Queen Isabella is determined to call in the Liberals 
to her councils, to cancel her marriage, and to undo 
all that the French have done. There must certainly 
be something serious. The queen is estranged from 
her Moderado minister, the Duke de Sotomayor, 
and has summoned him to resign, which he, having 
learned the principles of constitutionalism in France, 
sternly refuses. minister suspects that in this 
display of furious will and liberal leaning, the 
queen has been influenced by the Infanta’s family, 
and by General Serrano, that Liberal chief who 
took such a prominent part in ousting Espartero, and 
who now as prominently regrets it. To get rid of 
such opponents, the Duke of Sotomayor has em- 
ployed, or sought to employ, Christina’s favorite 
scheme of letire de cachet, or order of banishment. 
He has exiled several ladies of the family of the king 
consort, and he has passed the same decree against 
Serrano. The women were frightened, and obeyed, 
but Serrano refuses to ’udge. And the queen 
refuses to sanction his arrest or prosecution. 

Mean time Christina and Count Bresson have fled 
to Paris, to demand immediate intervention, whilst 
Senor Isturitz has come to London with the 
recommendation in favor of his good reception there 
of his having insulted the British envoy in Madrid, 
to cover his sale of his queen and his country to 
France. The species of intervention that Christina 
demands of Louis Philippe is said to be the return 
of the Montpensiers to Madrid. Without that, she 
declares, they will be set aside. And if, as was 
rumored, the Duchess of Montpensier be enceinte, it 
would advisable for her to give birth to the 
future heir to the Spanish throne in Madrid, and 
not in Paris. Then comes the delicate question of 
—is the Duchess of Montpensjer enceinte or not? 
One is quite astounded to hear such things made 
political questions of, even whilst they are but in 
“* posse,’’ and merely “‘ coming events which cast 
their shadows before.’ But that royal marriage- 
monger, the King of the French, has so built and 
blended wie i and empires together, 
that the ic and di ie sciences are at pres- 
ent very much identical and intermingled. 

How Christina’s embassy will fare is yet un- 
certain. The of ier is 
said to have influence with her royal sister, 
an influence not unexercised in the affair of the 
double jages. This influence might be useful 
at present. But the King of the French hesitates 
to trust his hope of future kingdoms to the risk and 





danger of an abode in the Spanish capital. More- 
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over, one of the arguments used by the French king 
to the English queen was, to represent the Duke 
and Duchess of Montpensier as henceforth strangers 
to Spain, quite withdrawn from exercising any influ- 
ence there. So speedy a return would be a mani- 
fest contradiction, and could but widen the breach. 
The court of France thus remains in doubt, as to 
whether it were best to endeavor to keep Queen 
Isabella by fair means in the true Moderado, A fran- 
cesado , or to abandon her to her Liberal ink- 
lings, which could not fail, by putting the army and 
the Moderado and French influence against her, to 
bring about, perhaps, her dethronement. 

In order to diminish the number of his enemies on 
the Spanish question, M. Guizot has gratified Aus- 
tria by persuading the pope to suspend the liberty 
of the press at Rome, an event which will give rise 
to much disappoittment and contest in Italy. The 
King of Piedmont was meditating some constitu- 
tional measures, but Austria is collecting troops, 
and menacing the court of France, for which 
France has withdrawn its support. This will bring 
matters to a crisis in Italy, where popular efferves- 
cence, supported by two native sovereigns, may 
burst out into insurrection, which the sympathies 
of the French people will not allow their govern- 
ment to suppress or betray.—Eraminer, 27 March. 





THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 


Tue French public, Chambers, and press, begin 
to show some very satisfactory symptoms. They 
have ceased to be exclusively furious on the subject 
of foreign policy. The complete silence and absence 
of recrimination on this side of the channel, has 
thrown cold water on the permanent effervescence 
in Paris. And the discussions there on the subject 
of a Russian or an English alliance, have assumed 
the form of an abstract theory, which it may be 
amusing to discuss in the absence of graver matter, 
but which no longer possesses the power to kindle 
passion or inflame resentment. 

Another marked improvement is, that the Cham- 
ber of Deputies has had a four days’ debate on elec- 
toral reform. It is necessary in the French Chamber 
for a motion to pass a majority of the standing com- 
mittees, ere it can be publicly brought forward. In 
former sessions, electoral reform could never obtain 
this honor, and was stifled in embryo. This year 
it has at least had all the honor of debate, and a 
respectable minority of upwards of one hundred and 
fifty members. 

e must own that the great difficulty of repre- 
sentative government in France, or in Prussia, or in 
any of those countries of great centralization, has 
been the impossibility of resisting government in- 
fluence, in a population, throughout whom govern- 
ment appointments and patronage were so general 
and influential. But it is urged in reply, with 
regard to France, that a host of government 


people, but the government which begins to per 
ceive that a free-trade in corn and provisions is the 
best resource against famine. And famine in 
France is peculiarly dangerous to government. In 
Treland the failure of food has lulled, rather than 
inflamed, political agitation. Ina French village or 
town the scarcity of corn instantly begets an emeute. 
For reasons of policy, therefore, a French 
ment is inclined to favor free-trade. Al] the south 
of France would greatly profit by such a law. It 
grows no corn; and if it imported from corn coun- 
tries, it would export much more of its oils, wines, 
cloths, and silks. But the agriculturists of the 
north insist on keeping the monopoly of the southern 
market, and limiting France to that French trade 
which, left to itself, would expand over the uni- 
verse. 
These ideas are gaining ground on the public, if 
noton the Chambers; where, unfortunately, they 
have no very eminent representatives. The i 
statesmen, except M. Duchatel, have been shenpel 
in the prohibitionist school of the empire, or been 
too immersed in political combinations to pay atten- 
tion to economical theories or facts. Moreover, no 
French statesman has yet appealed successfully to 
a large public opinion. The court, or the priest- 
hood, or the monopolist majority, are the powerful 
idols to which candidates or statesmen must bow. 
Public spirit may be appealed to for a brief occasion, 
or a war cry, on a subject of international jealousy, 
or court prodigality ; but, except Odillon Barrot and 
his immediate friends, there is no one in France 
who has kept his course steadily guided by the star 
of popular interests, popular liberties, and popular 
opinion. A man, so honorable, so consistent, so 
able, so eloquent, and, at the same time, so inoffen- 
sive as Odillon Barrot, ought, after so many years 
of public life, to enjoy unbounded popularity and 
influence. Yet he has neither; nor is the Freneh 
— capable of appreciating such a man. In 
ngland his popularity would have been curtailed 
by his being placed in office. But had an Odillon 
arrot with us been left seventeen years in opposi- 
tion, he would have been quite a king in popular 
opinion. 

It is, after all, this dulness and ingratitude of the 
French public that prevents the rise and formation 
of great statesmen or great political parties in 
France. When great minds see that the only lad- 
der to climb by, is court favor or close interests ; 
when they perceive that it is first necessary to flat- 
ter the prejudices of the country, and afterwards the 
still narrower prejudices of the Chambers; the 
abandon the hopeless task to those who may thin 
it worth while to struggle in so mean and dark an 
arena. 

Frenchmen are puzzled to know why M. Guizot 
enjoys a sempiternal hold of power, why M. Thiers 
writes histories, and M. Barrot is seldom heard. 
The cause is not in the want of public talent, Liber- 


functionaries are always either in opposition, or | lism, or honesty. The fault is in themselves, ‘and 


semi-opposition, and that they are so numerous that 
the minister dares not supersede or displace them. 
This is true, yet it makes matters no better; the 
result being, that a crowd of opposing functionaries 


are always ready to start up and embarrass a weak| Ar Washington new animation the possbity 


government, from which they have so little to hope ; 


whereas, a strong and arbitrary government finds | that some Mexican territory may be “* annexed 


functionaries obsequious and humble. 
Another improvement in the general subject of 


debate in France, is the recurrence of the free-trade 


in their incapacity to appreciate, foster, or elevate 
true greatness, true Liberalism, or patriotic virtue. 
Examiner, 3 April. 





to the slavery question. Anticipating the 

the ‘ Wilmot proviso” against the institution of 

slavery was inserted in the bill providing funds for 
ing on the war. Not only is the South in 





carrying 
question. This is owing less, perhaps, to the pro- | danger of having its position enclosed by the un- 
gress of ideas, than of famine. It is not merely the | slaved states, but this is a sort of repudiation that 
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is felt to convey an offensive stigma ; and accord- 
ingly, Mr. Calhoun, the great nullificator, declares 
that ‘‘ the South must now take its stand :’’ to the 
Wilmot proviso he has opposed resolutions, declar- 
ing in substance, that the federal constitution can 
recognize no qualification or disqualification in 
states claiming admission to the Union except the 
ion or absence of republican institutions. 
combat round this standard was still undecided. 

We recognize the fearful difficulty in which the 
slavery question is involved through all its ramifica- 
tions ; but we must say that the apologists of the 
slaveholding communities are greatly to blame for 
the procrastinating indolence or defect of adequate 
courage which has deterred them from grappling 
with it. In order to do so, it is not necessary to 
ump to conclusions of condemnation or abolition. 
ere might be many preliminary stages. They 
would render their position much safer by helping 
to show how the question can be discussed most 
beneficially to the slaveholders ; and, afterwards, by 
making provision for gradually disposing of the 
nuisance. By their present course, refusing even 
to entertain the question, they are not only perpetu- 
ating and exasperating rancors, but doing their best 
to prevent the ultimate issue from being otherwise 
than sudden : any sudden issue must be calamitous. 


—Spectator, 20 March. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 






Letters from Rome, of the 25th February, men- 
tion that Mr. Cobden had been honored with a pri- 
vate audience of the pope oa the 22d; and that he 
retired frem it filled rth pengest and admiration for 
the pontiff. 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Messrs. Witey & Putnam have issued No. 7 
of Dombey and Son. 

Messrs. Gouin, Kenpatt & Lincotn publish 
No. 8 of Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture; and Zieber & Co. have sent us No. 16 of 
Chambers’ Information for the People, which com- 
pletes the work. Both are very good, and we hope 
to see future editions. 

Messrs. B. B. Mussey & Co. publish The Ty- 
rolien Lyre ; a glee book, consisting ef easy pieces 
arranged mostly for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass 
voices, with and without piano-forte accompani- 
ments. By E. L. White and John E. Gould. Also, 
the May Festival, a musical recreation for Flower- 
Time. By J. C. Johnson. 
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